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EROSION CONTROL 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION 
AND CREDIT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Poage (chairman of the subcommittee), 
Bass, McIntire, and Burns. 

Also present: Representatives Gathings, Albert, Hagen, and 
Matthews. 

John Heimburger, counsel. 

Mr. Poacr. The committee will please come to order. 

We are going to be a little pressed for time, as we find we always 
are, because the House meets at 11 o’clock this morning. I think we 
can proceed until the time the bells ring. If we have to, we will try 
then to have a meeting this afternoon. We will go as far as we can 
now in the hope that we can hear everyone. 

I think we will start this morning with H. R. 5547, by Mr. Johnson. 
I think the best procedure is to let Mr. Johnson explain his bill; we 
well then hear some of the other witnesses. 

Mr. Johnson, we will be glad to hear from you. 

(H. R. 5547 (with report from the Department on H. R. 5547), 
H. R. 6904, H. R. 7756, and H. R. 8169 are as follows:) 


[H. R. 5547, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act with respect to 
measures for erosion control 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 3 of the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act is amended by striking out the semicolon at the end of 
paragraph 38 and inserting “except with respect to measures primarily for ero- 
ison control ;’. 

Src. 2. Section 5 of said Act is amended by striking out the comma following 
the words “and the Secretary has determined that the benefits exceed the cost’ 
and inserting “except with respect to measures primarily for erosion control,” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1957. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coorry, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives. 


DraR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: This is in reply to your request of March 8, 1957, 
for a report by this Department on H. R. 5547, a bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act with respect to mes ures for erosion 
control. 


1 
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The Department recommends that the bill not be enacted. 

The bill would amend the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act 
(Public Law 566, 838d Cong.), as amended, to provide that measures primarily 
for erosion control are not to be considered in determining whether the benefits 
expected from proposed plans of work exceed the costs. 

For the purpose of determining whether or not monetary benefits from proposed 
watershed improvement projects will exceed the costs, consideration now is 
given to the benefits and costs of structural measures and of land-treatment 
measures primarily for flood prevention. 

Measures primarily for erosion control (such as for gully control and stream- 
bank stabilization) are considered, for such evaluation purposes, in the same 
manner as structural measures and land-treatment measures primarily for flood 
prevention, and require economic justification in monetary terms. The Dill 
would change the evaluation procedure by excepting from such evaluation 
consideration those structural and land-treatment measures primarily for 
erosion control that are now included in such consideration. 

The bill would not directly change the present cost-sharing provisions of the 
act. However, because of the change in the evaluation procedure, it would make 
possible the inclusion in some projects of certain measures that could not now 
be economically justified in monetary terms and would make possible the approval 
of some projects that could not be approved under present procedures. It would 
increase the amount of Federal expenditures for certain relatively higher cost 
measures not evaluated in monetary terms and thus reduce the amount of 
Federal funds available for other measures and projects that are justified in 
such terms. 

While recognizing that further loss of soil resources may continue to occur 
in certain cases to which the proposed amendment would apply, the national 
interest would be better served by applying available Federal funds to projects 
that produce equivalent benefits at relatively lower Federal cost, at least at 
this early stage in the planning and installation of watershed improvements. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Benson, Secretary. 


[H. R. 6904, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act with respect to 
measures for erosion control 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 3 of the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act is amended by striking out the semicolon 
at the end of paragrahph 3 and inserting “except with respect to measures 
primarily for erosion control ;”. 

Sec. 2. Section 5 of said Act is amended by striking out the comma following 
the words “and the Secretary has determined that the benefits exceed the cost” 
and inserting “except with respect to measures primarily for erosion control,”. 


[H. R. 7756, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act with respect to 
measures for erosion control 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 3 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act is amended by striking out the semicolon at 
the end of paragraph 3 and inserting “except with respect to measures primarily 
for erosion control ;”. 

Seo 2. Section 5 of said Act is amended by striking out the comma following 
the words “and the Secretary has determined that the benefits exceed the cost” 
and inserting “except with respect to measures primarily for erosion control,’. 
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LH. R. 8169, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act with respect to 
measures for erosion control 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 3 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act is amended by striking out the semicolon at 
the end of paragraph 3 and inserting “except with respect to measures primarily 
for erosion control ;”. 

Seo. 2. Section 5 of said Act is amended by striking out the comma following 
the words “and the Secretary has determined that the benefits exceed the cost” 
and inserting “except with respect to measures primarily for erosion control,”. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE NINTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee 
on Conservation and Credit, I want to thank you for the opportunity 
to appear today in support of my bill, H. R. 5547, a bill to amend the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act with respect to 
measures for erosion control. The legislation has also been introduced 
by Congressman Natcher, Kentucky, H. R. 6904; Congressman Avery, 

ansas, H. R. 7756; and Congressman Withrow, Wisconsin, H. R. 
8169. 

The need for this bill was brought to my attention when it was 
found a watershed in my district could not qualify because of the 
high cost of gully-control structures. Upon investigation, I dis- 
covered that this situation is showing up in other areas of the United 
States with similar topography. 

H. R. 5547 would amend the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act (Public Law 566, 83d Cong.), as amended, to provide 
that measures primarily for erosion contro] are not to be considered in 
determining the cost-benefit ratio for project approval. 

Under present figuring, flood prevention for villages, cities, and rich 
farmland, located in the flood area, increases the benefit ratio for 
farmlands worth no more, and possibly even less, than farmlands I 
am trying to bring under the act. The nub of the problem is the 
fact that in hilly areas where gullies have made great headway the 
cost of structures to stop further erosion is very high. Unless the 
area protected from drainage waters has cities or villages or rich 
farmland, the high cost of the gully control throws the ratio of the 
project off to such an extent that the benefits do not equal the cost. 

Part of this factor is also distorted by the current high cost of 
construction on gully-control projects while farmland values haven’t 
increased at the same rate. With construction and labor costs con- 
tinuing to mount, this may be even more true in the future. 

It is ironic, indeed, that farmers, who carried out conservation 
practices since the start of the ASC program, have worked to their 
disadvantage, insofar as Government assistance is concerned, rather 
than to their own benefit. I would like to quote from a report on the 
Alma-Mill Creek watershed in Buffalo County, Wis., to support this 
point. This watershed has not been able to qualify because past con- 
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servation work has lowered the cost-benefit ratio. The report read, 
in part, as follows: 


In 1935, a new bridge was built at State Highway 37 because sediment ac- 
cumulation was of such a degree that the old bridge had insufficient capacity. 
The old bridge had been an arch with 13-foot span plus an overflow section 
to one side. The new bridge was a concrete slab on timber piling with a total 
opening of 176 feet. In 1948, this bridge had to be raised 6.6 feet and 2 addi- 
tional 30-foot spans added, as the channel had filled with sediment. 

County Trunk S enters the valley near the Highway 37 bridge. It was raised 
in 1939 to keep it above the valley flood plain. The flood plain has built up 
and culverts had to be raised, as their outlet ends became submerged due to 
the building up of the entire valley floor by sediment deposition. 

Two thousand feet up the stream from intersection of County Trunk S and 
Highway 37, a series of pile wing dams were built in 1935. They extended 7 
feet above the ground. ‘Today, the tops of these piles are about 3 to 4 feet below 
ground. Additional piling, driven in 1948, extended 5 feet above ground and 
now extend 214 to 3% feet above the flood plain. 

Using this information, we estimated the total sediment deposit to be 26.2 
acre-feet per year, for the past 17 years. 


I want the committee to note this: 


You can appreciate that this is sufficient damage to give benefits to justify the 
project. 

However, we obtained surveys made by the Wisconsin Highway Commission 
in 1935 and 1945 at Highway 37 bridge. They show that the sediment deposit 
raised the valley 3 to 6 feet between 1935 and 1945. The watershed work plan 
party ran a survey in December 1956. A comparison of results with the 1945 
survey shows an average deposit of 5 inches. At a bridge, 1 mile above High- 
way 85 on Country Trunk §, we estimated 18 inches of deposit. This bridge 
was built in 1949. From this information, we had to conclude that the sedimen- 
tation problem is far less severe today than 10 years ago. 

The report concludes that— 

A study of the 1939 and 1951 air photos shows a remarkable difference in 
erosion. Almost all waterways in 1939 show erosion. This is missing in 1951. 
Streambank curves in 1951 airphotos shows a remarkable difference in erosion. 
Almost all waterways in 1989 show erosion. This is missing in 1951. Stream- 
bank curves in 1951 show woody vegetation to the outside of the curve. There 
are large bare areas on the steep hillsides in 1939, while most of the slopes 
show brush or trees in 1951. 

The farmers have done an excellent job of conservation, Over 90 percent of 
the woodland is protected. Fifty percent of the pasture has been renovated. 
Over 80 percent of the farmers are cooperators with the district. I believe that 
much of the reduction in sediment can be attributed to these upland practices. 

Thus, it appears that the farmers, because of the wonderful work 
they have done in conservation work and erosion control, have made 
themselves ineligible to qualify under Public Law 566. Had they 
followed no conservation practices and allowed their precious topsoil 
to be washed away, as it was in 1939, I am sure this watershed would 
lhave been approved. In fact, the fieldman making the survey admit- 
ted that they would qualify. This points up the defect in the present 
law whereby benefits already gained through reducing soil erosion 
don’t count in the cost ratio. Only benefits which might acerue in 
the future are considered. 

I note that the Department of Agriculture, in opposing H. R. 5547, 
gives as its main reason the increase in the amount of Federal ex- 
penditures for watershed projects. In paragraph 6 of the letter, the 
report states : 

The bill would not directly change the present cost-sharing provisions of the 


act. However, because of the change in the evaluation procedure, it would 
make possible the inclusion in some projects of certain measures that could 
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not now be economically justified in monetary terms and would make possible 
the approval of some projects that could not be approved under present pro- 
cedures. It would increase the amount of Federal expenditures for relatively 
higher cost measures not evaluated in monetary terms and thus reduce the 
amount of Federal funds available for other measures and projects that are 
justified in such terms. 

This reasoning might be justified if Congress were applying the 
economy ax to Gadest requests of the Agriculture Department for 
flood protection and erosion control under the Small Watershed Act. 
I am glad that both Houses of Congress have been very generous in 
voting funds for this important program since its inception. This 
year, “while we have been making substantial budget cuts in many 

programs for the various agencies ‘of the Government, we have clearly 
recognized the need for adequi ite funds for small watersheds. In the 
1958 Agriculture Department appropriation bill, now in conference, 
the House committee informs me that Public Law 566 is one of the 
few programs which has been granted the full budget request in both 
the House and Senate. 

I would like to give you the figures on appropriations for Public 
Law 566 from 1956 on. In 1956, $12 million was appropriated, and 
$1,679,071 was carried over from 1955. The breakdown is as follows: 


TET GURU CaOIET > TRUOET «SIRIUS on ccc ens dt le weet ce kes snd rents nieces $3, 314, 9389 
Surveys and investigations of water-resources programs______--_____ 187, 092 
Installation of works of improvement (actual construction) -______ 7, 567,119 


Net use of funds for 1956 was $11,069,150, with the carryover from 
1955 and 1956 funds not used amounting to $2,604,164 to 1957. 

For fiscal year 1957, $17,500,000 was appropriated, in addition to 
the carryover from 1955 and 1956 of $2,604,000. The $1714 million 
appropriation was broken down as follows: 


Sarvéntion tina dna Pines. ke a $4, 261, 800 
Survere and: lerestiontione ok. ba et 1, 000, 000 
Installations of works of improvement___.-...--_--....--_..-.- 12, 238, 200 


It is estimated that at the end of fiscal 1957 there will be a carryover 
of between 4 and 41% million dollars of unexpended funds for Public 
Law 566. 

For fiscal year 1958, the House and Senate have voted $25,500,000 to 
be expended as follows: 





ery Crete TOty Tikes PIES nS ee a eee $4, 671, 000 
Surveys and investigations___.....___________- BS Sh behets tsuki te 1, 039, 000 
Installation of works of improvement__...._..-_-_.-______--_-__ 18, 290, 000 
Loans (local Grapmingtious)....<.6cu..dscdn0 ek fe ee a . 1,500,000 


Thus, with a carryover from previous years of over $4 million, al- 
| most $30 million is available for fiscal 1958 for small watershed work. 
More than adequate funds have been provided by Congress for a fuller 
use of the program. ‘The fact that unexpended funds have been 
carried over each year and that each year the figure has been increasing 
shows that we in Congress have been more than generous in our appro- 
priations. 

When Public Law 566 was passed and signed by the President on 
August 4, 1954, Congress and the farmers involved expected much 
of the program. I am disappointed now, almost 3 years later, on re- 
ports that only 40 projects have received final approval. Of this 40, 

I am not able to determine how many are actually under construction. 
However, with only 40 projects approved, this is less than 1 for each 
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State for the entire 3 years, and less than one-third project for each 
State each year. 

I realize that it takes a while to get a new program underway, but I 
feel strongly that work must be speeded up, either by liberalizing the 
legislation or the administration, so that farmers will not have to work 
2 to 3 years before their project is approved or disapproved. I know 
in my own district there are scores oF small watersheds which should 
come under the act. At the rate of progress now being made, you can 
see the land may be gone by the time we get toit. In talks I have had 
with conservation leaders in my home State of Wisconsin, I find that 
some 80 watersheds are in the process of being organized: 12 ave in 
the process of applying for funds. 

The Wisconsin Pabaavaan Department backs my bill fully. I 
am quoting briefly from a letter from L. P. Voigt, conservation direc- 
tor of the department. He writes: 

The Wisconsin Conservation Department is deeply concerned, not only because 
our valuable soil must be stabilized to preserve it for present and future use, 
but also because silt in the streams and rivers is destructive to fish and other 
wildlife. 

The amendment which you propose to the Small Watershed Act—to eliminate 
the cost of erosion-control structures in calculating cost-benetit ratios—is the 
only way many Wisconsin watershed associations can participate successfully 
in this program. 

The Department of Agriculture recognizes, and I quote from the 
report, that— 

Further loss of soil resources may continue to occur in certain cases to which 
the proposed amendment would apply. 

I believe any further loss of soil should be prevented before it is 
too late. Farmers and Congressmen have expected much from Pub- 
lic Law 566, and I know from statements the President has made that 
he feels the Small Watershed Act, if it is applied in a large way, will 
stop many of the major floods caused downstream. I cannot see how 
this will be accomplished if the rules are so strict that only a small 
minority of projects will qualify, especially since uwnexpended funds 
have been turned back each year at an increasing rate. 

Last year Congress amended and liberalized Public Law 566 through 
legislation introduced by the chairman of this subcommittee, Hon. 
W. R. Poage, with Congressmen Hope, Watts, Matthews, myself, and 
others cosponsoring the liberalization. But we are still plagued with 
the cost-benefit ratio which penalizes farmers doing a good job and 
helps those who have not followed conservation practices. 

I hope the testimony I have presented to the committee shows that 
some kind of corrective legislation is necessary to liberalize the act 
if many small watersheds are to qualify. If the subcommittee feels 
that the bill I have introduced is not the answer, I think the subcom- 
mittee should consider all the factors and work out a bill. 

I am glad to know that the National Association of Soil Couserva- 
tion Districts, Farmers Union, National Wildlife Federation, and 
Wildlife Management Institute are in support of H. R. 5547. At this 
time I would like to place in the record statements I have received in 
support of the bill Fes the Wisconsin Conservation Commission ; 


director, State Soil Conservation Commission of Wisconsin; count 
soil-conservation district supervisors from Buffalo, Monroe, Durand, 
Fond du Lac, Langlade, Eau Claire, and Pepin Counties; and a reso- 
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lution adopted by soil-conservation leaders from Eau Claire, Pepin, 
Buffalo, Monroe, Trempealeau, La Crosse, Jackson, Crawford, and 
Vernon Counties in Wisconsin. 
Mr. Poags. Without objection, they will be included in the record. 
(The letters and statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATE OF WISCONSIN 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 


Hon. Lester R. JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeEaR Mr. JOHNSON: Your bill, H. R. 5547, is vital to the future of Wiscon- 
sin’s great nonglaciated area which is subject to severe erosion. 

The Wisconsin Conservation Department is deeply concerned about this mat- 
ter, not only because this valuable soil must be stabilized to preserve it for 
present and future use, but also because silt in the streams and rivers of this 
region is destructive to fish and other wildlife. 

The amendment which you proposed to this Small Watershed Act—to elimi- 
nate the cost of erosion-control structures in calculating cost-benefit ratios—is 
the only way many Wisconsin watershed associations can participate success- 
fully in this program. While our State is a leader in stripcropping, terracing, 
and other soil-erosion-control practices, especially in the southwestern nongla- 
ciated region, structures are needed to stop active gully erosion now beyond the 
financial ability of local farmers and groups. 

We are working closely with other State and Federal agencies in this small- 
watershed program, and especially in the land-treatment aspects which always 
must be considered an important part of this legislation. Because we want to 

give you full support on this measure, a copy of this letter is being sent to other 
Wisconsin Congressmen for their information. 
Very truly yours, 
L. P. Votaut, Conservation Director. 


ALMA, Wis., June 14, 1957. 
Hon. LesvER JOHNSON, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We are very pleased to know that the water-protection bill, H. R. 
5547, has been introduced in the House of Representatives. 

Soil and water conservation and flood control are of vital importance in Buf- 
falo County, and we heartily support the provision of this bill which will enable 

the farmers in organized watersheds to qualify under the Watershed and Flood 
| Prevention Act passed by the last Congress. 

Watershed areas in this region are made up of farms which contain fertile 
productive soil. The terrain is very steep with long narrow valleys surrounded 
by farms which drain into the valuable bottom land. 

Gully control in the center of these valleys is of major importance. These 
gullies, if allowed to continue, will destroy the valley farm units and eventually 
work back to the ridgeland farms. Cost of necessary control is beyond the 

| reach of present landowners. 

In order to maintain a permanent and prosperous agriculture, gully control 
should be given special consideration and assistance under Public Law 566. 

Once land is lost, it is lost forever for production of food and fiber, which 
is of such great importance in these United States. 

Sincerely yours, 


O. J. SOHRWEIDE, 
WERNER STETTLER, 
ELMER BRENN, 
WALTER DIERAUER, 
ELMER STEINER, 
Buffalo County Soil Conservation District Supervisors. 
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Back River Fats, Wis., April 30, 1957. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


Whereas the Jackson County Soil Conservation District is vitally interested in 
promoting watershed development ; and 
Whereas farmers within the watersheds of Jackson County need outside as- 
sistance to build erosion-control structures to do a complete job in controlling 
erosion ; and 
Whereas these watershed associations cannot qualify under the present inter- 
pretation of the cost-benefit ratio under Public Law 566: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That Public Law 566, or the interpretation of the cost-benefit ratio, 
be studied and changed by legislative action or on the Federal Government 
level so that these watersheds can qualify and receive assistance in building 
these stabilization and gully-control structures. ' 
Sam KEtty, 
MerRLIN L. OLSON, 
Rosert HAayYpDon, 
BEN POTTER, 
County Agricultural Committee. 


Eau Crarre, Wis., March 27, 1957. 
Hon. Lester JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


We have reviewed this procedure for Federal aid under the Public Law 
566 concerning small watersheds. In our opinion the present interpretation of 
the law discriminates against watersheds in western Wisconsin because of the 
benefit-cost ratio. We are of the opinion that the proposed amendment, H. R. 
5547, will correct inequities and we heartily endorse the enactment of this amend- 
ment. 

Henry E. GrarFr, 

Chairman County Board. 

ARTHUR DONALDSON, 
Chairman, Agricultural Committee. 


Whereas the welfare of our communities depends upon a stable and prosper- 
ous agriculture; and 

Whereas, to implement this prosperity, it is necessary to have watershed 
projects conserve and use our soil and water resources to the best advan- 
tage; an 

Whereas the benefit-cost ratio of Public Law 566 does not make it possible 
for the watershed association to comply with this cost-benefit-ratio requirement ; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this group, composed of citizens from Eau Claire, Pepin, 
Buffalo, Monroe, Trempealeau, La Crosse, Jackson, Crawford, and Vernon 
Sounties, meeting at Coon Valley, Wis., April 4, go on record asking Congress 
to remove erosion-control structures from the requirement of a cost-benefit 
ratio; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Senators and Con- 
gressmen of Wisconsin, and to the State and National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts. 





Perptn County Sor CoNSERVATION DISTRICT, 
Durand, Wis., June 19, 1957. 
Hon. LestErr JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. JoHNsOoN: At the meeting of our soil conservation district super- 
visors, the other day, we had a considerable discussion on watershed work. As 
you know, we have the work plan for the Lost Creek watershed in for final 
approval now. 

We have another watershed group that organized in April 1954 that is pre- 
paring to put in an application this fall. 

We have a number of watersheds here in Pepin County which could organ- 
ize to seek help in solving their flood problems. Unless the restrictions in the 
present law, Public Law 566, are changed, it is doubtful if a favorable cost-benefit 
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ratio would exist. If the present requirements were changed so that a favor- 
able cost-benefit ratio could be arrived at, we feel that the number of watersheds 
coming under Public Law 566 would be considerable. 

We feel that your bill, H. R. 5547, exempting the cost of measures primarily 
for erosion control from being considered in figuring the cost-benefit ratio, is a 
needed addition to Public Law 566. We hope that H. R. 5547 will become law. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Yours truly, 
M. H. CArRRor., 
Chairman, Supervisors of Pepin County Soil Conservation District. 





RESOLUTION No. 32, AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE 


Whereas the welfare of our communities depends upon a stable and prosperous 
agriculture; and 
Whereas, to implement this prosperity, it is necessary to have watershed 
projects to conserve and use our soil and water recources to the best advan- 
tage; and 
Whereas the benefit-cost ratio of Public Law 566 does not make it possible 
for the watershed association to comply with this cost-benefit ratio require- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Monroe County Board of Supervisors, at its annual spring 
session held at Sparta, Wis., go on record asking Congress to remove erosion- 
control structures from the requirement of a cost-benefit ratio; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Senators and Congress- 
men of Wisconsin, and to the State and National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts. 
ANDY WAGNER. 
K.LMER BRADLEY. 
WILLIAM A. JESSIE. 
LESTER MCMULLEN. 
OLLIE M. SwANSoN. 


OFFICE OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


Door Counry, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., April 8, 1957. 
Hon. Lester JOHNSON, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Your bill, H. R. 5547, recommending amendment to the Watershed 
and Flood Prevention Act was studied by members of the Door County Soil 
Conservation District board of supervisors during their regular monthly meet- 
ing this morning. The committee voted unanimously in favor of the changes 
you are suggesting, and a letter is being sent to Congress Byrnes encouraging 
him to give you his support on this issue. 

Sincerely yours, 


HoMER WILLEMS, 
Secretary, Door County Conservation District. 





Ripon, WIs., April 10, 1957. 
Hon. LESTER JOHNSON, 


Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. JoHNSON: A review and discussion of your bill, H. R. 5547, was 
made by the Fond du Lae County district supervisors and through the recom- 
mendations of the Federal work unit conservationist of this district, J. Bryan 
Keating, we feel the action taken in your behalf is fully in order. 


We, as the district governing body from this area, are in full favor of your 
action. 


Sincerely, 


ALLMAN HAMMEN, 
Chairman, Fond du Lac County District Supervisors. 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME BCONOMICS, 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
March 28, 1957. 
Congressman LESTER JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Siz: The soil conservation district supervisors of Langlade County Soil 
Conservation District at a special meeting held March 27, 1957, in the Langlade 
County Courthouse voted their approval of your biil to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 

The supervisors also agreed that an increase in payment for gully control 
structures through ACP would be another way of reducing the cost of gully 
control. 

LANGLADE County Sort CoNsERVATION 
SERVICE SUPERVISORS, 
Ep GoLppacH, Chairman, 


THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
STATE SoIL CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Madison, March 21, 1957. 
Congressman LESTER JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: Many folks in Wisconsin are grateful for the 
interest you have shown in soil and water management. Watershed groups have 
been organizing at a remarkable rate, and a number of them have found prob- 
lems above and beyond the ability to handle on a local basis. These groups have, 
in a number of cases, sought assistance under Public Law 566. 

Splendid progress has been made in land treatment in many areas, but a major 
obstacie has appeared in the cost-benefit ratio as it affects gully control under 
Public Law 566. The unglaciated area of western Wisconsin presents an endless 
number of problems, with narrow valleys through which water from the uplands 
passes and dves extensive damage in flood stage. The farmers in these valleys 
are victims of a situation over which they have no control. However, under 
Public Law 566 as it stands now, these folks cannot obtain help because of the 
cost-benefit ratio. In many cases huge gullies have worked up through these 
valley farms, dissecting them completely. This has greatly reduced the land 
values and actually widening the gap from the standpoint of the cost-benefit 
ratio in establishing structures that would help control floodwater and stop 
the advance of these gullies. 

To be of value and workable Public Law 566 needs broadening in some way 
to except the cost-benefit ratio as it applies to gully control in the situations 
mentioned above. Your introduction and support of these remedial measures will 
be of everlasting benefit to the communities affected and the welfare of all 
citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
BE. O. BAKER, 
Erosion Control Agent. 

Mr. Poace. Do you not have a copy of the letter from Mr. Fuqua? 
I have the original, and hope that it will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to read that letter to the committee. I 
received a copy of it. This is from the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts. It is addressed to Congressman Poage, as 
chairman of the committee: 

JUNE 19, 1957. 
Congressman W. R. POAGE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Credit and Conservation, 


House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Poace: It has come to my attention that a hearing has 
been scheduled on H. R. 5547, a bill to amend the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act with respect to measures for erosion control, introduced 
by Congressman Lester Johnson, of Wisconsin, for Tuesday, June 25, before your 
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Subcommittee on Credit and Conservation. I would like for you to place this 
letter into the record of that hearing as an expression of attitude on the part 
of the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts on H. R. 5547. 

The board of directors of NABCC, in session March 18-21, 1957, at Washington, 
D. C., voted to support and endorse H. R. 5547. As we understand it, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to exempt erosion-control measures from the requirement of 
making a determination that their benefits exceed costs. 

Our association fully subscribes to the principle that measures required for 
flood control, irrigation drainage, and other water-resource developments should 
be evaluated to determine whether their benefits exceed the costs. At the same 
time, we believe that erosion-control measures fall into entirely different 
category. 

Flood control, irrigation, and drainage measures are designed to increase the 
productive use of our natural resources. There should be an economic yard- 
stick for determining the relative value of such developments now and in the 
future. The economic losses sustained by not constructing improvements for 
these purposes are only temporary losses suffered by the present-day owners of 
land and properties. Flood protection or water-use developments can be made 
at anytime in the future as well as they can be today. 

The sume is not true for erosion control. Productive soil lost through the 
erosion of huge gullies can never be replaced. The losses sustained by the 
farmer on whose land the gulley develops are only a tiny bit of the loss to the 
Nation from the destruction of our most essential and irreplaceable resource— 
our fertile soil. 

There is national interest involved in the loss of soil through gully erosion. 
That the Congress of the United States believes in this national interest has 
been demonstrated in many items of legislation enacted over the past 25 years. 

When the Congress passed, unanimously, the Soil Conservation Act of 1935, 
which established the Soil Conservation Service, it declared as a matter of 
national policy that it was in the public interest to control soil erosion. This 
declaration of policy was made without qualification and without restriction, 
and has since been continuously maintained. A great soil and water conserva- 
tion movement has developed under this authority. The movement has now 
reached 1,700,000 landowners and operators through 2,750 local soil-conserva- 
tion districts which contain more than 90 percent of the agricultural land of 
the United States. 

The Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act provides a means 
through which local organizations can carry out in one package the total job 
of land and water resources protection, development, and management. We 
believe that this program should not be more restrictive in any way than pro- 
grams authorized under earlier legislation. 

Although other legislation requires the determination of economic feasibility 
for flood control, irrigation, and drainage, no other Federal program requires 
a test of economic feasibility for erosion control. We do not believe that such 
a test on erosion control should be required under the Watersbed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act. 

Soil-conservation districts throughout America believe that erosion, where- 
ever it is threatening agricultural productivity now or for future generations, 
must be controlled in the national interest. 

The National Association of Soil Conservation Districts is, therefore, in favor 
of H. R. 5547 as introduced by Congressman Lester Johnson, of Wisconsin. 

Sincerely, 
NoLEN J. Fuqua, President. 

Mr. Poace. Is that all? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacre. We are very much obliged to you. You have been 
deeply interested in this soil-conservation work and flood-prevention 
work ever since you have been a member of this committee, and have 
been very helpful to us, and we appreciate the interest you have taken 
in this problem. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Marruews. I would just like to reiterate what you said. Con- 
gressman Johnson went along with us in introducing the measure 


last year to liberalize Public Law 566. As I understand it, what your 
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bill does, which is rather simple in terminology, it eliminates the cost 
of the erosion control in calculating cost-benefit ratios. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Marrnews. And, of course, you have no idea as to how much 
it would cost, but you feel there is enough money areas to go 
ahead with this program without any additional : appropriation 

Mr. Jounson. I think it deserves a trial. I find in many of the 
watersheds being formed and coming up for final approval the cost 
of them is so enormous that the cost-benefit ratio fails, and that is the 
end of the project. That is as far as the watersheds can go. 

Mr. Poace. I wonder if you will yield to me. 

Mr. Matrnews. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. It has been suggested that there was enough money 
SPREORFiated, that you can take care of this program out of the 
money now being appropriated. I personally do not agree with that 
vi iewpoint, ‘beer ause I do not think there is enough money being ap- 
propriated to even carry out the program as presently contemplated 
by the Congress. 

I do agree that we should appropr iate more, and we should make 
provision for what Mr. Johnson is attempting to do here, but I think 
it is going to take more money. I think we must recognize that. 1 
think that we are going to have to have a great deal more money, 
whether we pass this bill or whe ther we do not. ‘The reason we have 
had money turned back is simply because that program has been so 
slow in getting started. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Because we have not gotten these projects that are 
already approved into construction. We simply have been slow. I 
do not mean to condemn the Department; in fact, I fully recognize 
that it is better to start off on a sound basis, make our program a suc- 
cess each time we do work on one of these watersheds, to make it act 
as something we can be proud of, rather than start off on many water- 
sheds and have a number of failures or question marks in our record. 
Were we to do that I think we would be in danger of losing the whole 
program. So Iam not condemning anybody. 

But I think it is quite clear that within the next 2 or 3 years we 
will need several times as much money as we have : at the present time 
to carry out even the limited prograin that we now have. 

I want to make it plain that I think we will need a great deal more 
money to be able to carry this program on. 

Mr. Jounson. Isn’t it true that one of these big dams that the Corps 
of Engineers are putting up in some of our rivers will cost more than 
the whole program has cost ? 

Mr. Poagr. I recognize that. I fully recognize the importance of 
increasing these funds. I would at the same time make it clear I 
don’t think that we can start out with any hundred million dollars a 
year; it would result in waste and invite waste, but I think we must 
recognize that this program wil cost more every year from now on 
for a good many years. 

Mr. Ausert. Oklahoma has quite a number of projects in various 
stages under Public Law 566, as all States do; and Oklahoma has 
taken the lead—I think is one of the leaders among States on this 
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program. It has been the most helpful thing that I have ever seen. 

They tell me that the trouble now is they do not have enough of 
these teams. We have one team in the State of Oklahoma. If we 
could get a little more money into that business of getting the spade- 
work done, and getting these things set up, why I do not think we 
would have any money left over. We would need more money. In 
other words, there is only one team to do all of the survey and engi- 
neering work or whatever it is they do. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; and even so you have a great many more people 
than we do in the same area. ; 

Mr. Axzert. Possibly we do. I think it is absolutely essential to 
move along. 

Mr. Poacer. In Texas there is another team operating at local ex- 
pense ; the local people are paying for it. 

Mr. Apert. We can do more under this program than any other 
similar program that the Government operates. I would also like, if 
we can, to invite your subcommittee to my district in my State, even 
before we adjourn, or soon after we adjourn. 

Mr. Poage. We would like to have a repeat on it. I remember our 
previous visit. It was very pleasant. 

Mr. Atserr. We would like to have you hear some of these people. 

Mr. Fuqua lives in Oklahoma. We would like to have a hearing 
in the undeveloped sections, and then go out in the western part of 
the State and see the completed project. I hope the committee will 
give that consideration. 

Mr. Poacr. The committee will certainly do so. 

Are there further questions of Mr. Johnson? If not, Mr. John- 
son, I know you have some constituents here. I wonder, however, 
if we might not hear your colleague, Mr. Natcher, at the present time. 
I know he has another meeting on. If it is agreeable we will ask Mr. 
Natcher to proceed. I know you have a similar bill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Natcuer. I want to join with my colleague, Mr. Johnson, of 
Wisconsin, in his request concerning the bill H. R. 5547, on April 15 
of this year. 

I introduced H. R. 6904, which is an identical bill, with the bill of 
my colleague, Mr. Johnson, of Wisconsin, and it was introduced after 
his bill was introduced. This type of legislation, Mr. Chairman, means 
a lot to my section of the United States. 

As you know, my home State is Kentucky, and I have the honor 
of representing the Second District of Kentucky. The legislation is 
important to my section of the United States generally. My district 
lies in the Green River Valley and the Green River Valley watershed, 
which contains 9,273 square miles, 

From 1945 to 1950 we lost 100,000 people in this Green River Valley 
watershed. They migrated, and they left it. Mr. Chairman, when 
you were first elected to the House of Representatives, I believe we 
had either 9 or 10 Representatives from <entucky; we now have 8 
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Members of the House. I want to thank you and the members of the 
committee for permitting me to appear at this time. 

I know that time is of the essence; the House convenes today at 11 
o'clock, and with your permission and the permission of the members 
of the committee, I would like to file a short statement, and again to 
thank you for permitting me to appear at this time. 

Mr. Poagr. Without. objection, it will be filed, and we are very 
much obliged to you for coming forward. I know of the interest you 
have had in this program, and we feel that your position will be a 
great help to us, and has been a great help to us in the past. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Natcher? If not, we are very glad 
to have you with us. If you can stay we will be glad to have you. 

(The prepared statement of Hon. William H. Natcher is as Ellon: s) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Witt1AmM H. NatcHer, Seconp District or KENTUCKY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the record my name is 
William H. Natcher, and I have the honor of representing the Second Distriet 
of Kentucky. I appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you H. R. 6904, 
which I introduced on April 15, 1957. 

The purpose of H. R. 6904 is to amend the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act so that all measures taken in regard to erosion control are exempt 
from the benefit-cost provision of said act. In my opinion, the prevention of 
erosion justifies this action. 

All of our people live within a watershed and are dependent upon them for 
water supply, food, recreation, and countless other essentials. Business, too, 
is dependent upon watershed management because of the effect of floods and the 
concentration of power on population and economic trends. Those watershed 
projects which are capitalized upon by nearby towns or cities usually have a 
favorable benefit-cost ratio. The farmer is totally dependent upon the water- 
sheds; the soil must be rich to increase his productivity, and the prevention of 
floods is necessary if he is to maintain a stable economy. 

The Green River watershed, comprising some 9,273 square miles, in which 
my congressional district lies, loses some 5 million tons of soil annually. This 
and the reoccurrence of damaging floods has caused the migration of over 100,000 
people from 1940 to 1950. The importance of the Hope-Aiken Act, amended by 
H. R. 6904, to the Second District of Kentucky is immeasurable. 

As successful as soil conservation has been, only watershed projects in most 
instances can defeat erosion. And, in a great many areas of the country the 
soil has eroded so badly, causing marshes and huge gulleys, that the benefit- 
cost ratio does not warrant the expenditure for the project, as provided for 
under existing law. We must not allow ourselves to become “penny wise and 
pound foolish.” This land must be reclaimed if the farmer is to prosper, and 
the prosperity of agriculture is a prerequisite to the prosperity of the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, again let me state my pleasure in appearing before you, and 
I ask your committee’s favorable consideration of H. R. 6904. 


Mr. Poace. Mr. Johnson has some constituents who desire to ap- 
pear ig connection with his statement. Do you care to introduce 
them ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; it gives me great pleasure to introduce Adolph 
Maassen, a farmer who is right next to one of these watersheds we 
are having trouble with up in Dresser, Wis., and Irvin Hogden, of 
Ettrick, Wis., chairman of the Trempealean County board. 

Mr. Poace. Would they like to appear together? If you will both 
come up together, please. We will be glad to have you proceed, Mr. 
Maassen. 


STATEMENT OF ADOLPH MAASSEN, FARMER, ALMA, WIS. 


Mr. Maassen. I want to thank the committee for the privilege of 
appearing before you this afternoon in support of H. R. 5547, to 
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amend the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act elimi- 
nating the requirement of cost-benefit ratio for erosion control. I 
might add that I am a farmer. I live very close in and very close 
to the shed that Congressman Johnson has testified about. There are 
several important factors that enter into consideration for a request 
for a change in the law: 

1. The law as it exists today will make it possible for only a very 
few watersheds to get Federal assistance under Public Law 566. 

2. The law as it now stands penalizes farmers for doing a good job 
of conservation on their farms. 

3. Through watershed associations we are solving the water and 
erosion problem for an entire drainage area. 

4, The law as it exists today offers assistance only to those who 
have adequate capital for erosion-control structures. 

I live on a farm in a community where water erosion has been a 
roblem and a challenge. Since about 1870 the land in this area 
as been among the foremost in production of agricultural products, 

starting first with wheat, and dairy cattle and milk. 

Our abundant topsoil and an average rainfall of 27 inches have pro- 
vided our communities with thriving businesses. Our business enter- 
prises, our churches, our schools—almost every segment of our local 
economy relies on the productive ability of the soil. 

When we consider that it takes from 500 to 1,000 years to build an 
inch of topsoil and that our topsoil resource took from 3,000 to 5,000 
years to build, and today vast sections of our country have already 
lost large amounts of our productive soil, it becomes our responsibility 
to protect our soil so that the generations of the future can be well 
clothed and fed. 

When we consider that in Wisconsin, for example, we have de- 
stroyed, in less than a century, one-third of our topsoil, perhaps the 
annals of American history will record such events as those that made 
headlines in our news last week when reports from China indicate 
that from 15 to 30 million people will starve to death. 

Historians on China tell us that at one time China abounded with 
soil and water resource, but today, centuries later, due to lack of control 
of water and soil erosion, we read of such catastrophes that belie this 
Nation. 

It is very easy in this time of abundance to delude ourselves into 
thinking that after all, now, we have adequate production, so why 
worry about the future. Unless we have coordinate effort now on the 
part of landowners, conservationists, and Government will continue 
and extend existing conservation programs, we may lose or render use- 
less much of our lifegiving topsoil. 

I live on a farm in an area which has in years past suffered great 
damage from gully erosion. As a growing boy I can well remember 
when we were able to easily jump across the small ditch that bordered 
our farm. ‘Today many places in that gully are large enough to place 
into it a complete set of farm buildings and see only small parts of 
them. 

Because of the vast destruction from floods, the farmers in my com- 
munity were eager to grasp new ideas, and during the 1930's, with help 
of the technicians of the CCC, began to lay out practical soil conserva- 
tion practices. 
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Later, through the inducement of the Federal Government in con- 
servation aids and a learned knowledge of how better to control soil 
and water erosion, we have a tremendous shift to, at first, striperop- 
ping later, contour-strip farming, fenced-out woodlots, terraces, and 
sodded waterways; and a tremendous shift to grassland-type farming. 
Because of the planned and complied techniques of erosion control, 
we have reduced water runoff and sharply checked sheet erosion. 

Because of this we find some banks of gullies healing and a lessening 
of silt deposits which are used in cost-benefit determination. If we 
in these areas had not followed these conservation practices and al- 
lowed our fields to continue at the high rate of erosion, there would 
be no doubt but that we could qualify for assistance under Public 
Law 566. 

We find, however, in spite of everything we have done, following 
approved conservation practices, carrying out these practices within 
financial ability, gullies large and small are progressively cutting 
through the best and most fertile land in many atherd, 

In order to do a more complete job of conservation on their farms, 
farmers have organized watershed associations. The size of these 
associations vary a good deal depending on land area and water 
runoff. I am going to list some benefits derived for erosion control 
through watersheds over some other projects: 

A. Community effort on water conservation and soil erosion. 

B. Neighbors urging noncooperating farmers to follow control. 
In one area the amount of land under an approved conservation plan 
jumped from below 40 percent to 85 percent. 

C. An individual is a good deal more conscientious on following 
“on the land” practices, because he is part in developing it. 

D. Watershed associations make it possible to carry out compre- 
hensive plans and actually enact total conservation to conserve this 
soil permanently, making a rich heritage possible for future genera- 
tions. 

We have organized two such watershed associations in Buifalo 
County, Wis. The one shed, known as the Mill Creek Watershed 
Association, was organized several years ago. These farmers had 
done an excellent job in conservation but they knew that it would take 
both the cooperation of their neighbors and the help of Federal agen- 
cies to solve the gully-erosion problems. 

They knew that in one generation gullies had advanced several 
miles through the most fertile soil in the area. These farmers knew 
that individineliy, even within the scope of present programs, they 
had no chance of not having their farms destroyed a little year by 
year. I know everyone of these farms; I know of the gully advance 
over the last decade, and I testify to you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
if unchecked most of these farms will be abandoned because (1) gul- 
lies will have taken out the best soil on their farms; (2) the remaining 
areas on the side hills will be inaccessible and inefficient for 
production. 

Our problem in western Wisconsin and eastern Minnesota is aggra- 
vated because of the type of topography we have. On my farm, 
which is a valley farm, there is a difference in altitude in one-half mile 
between 1,240 feet above sea level to 620 feet. 

Our average rainfall, if evenly dispersed, would not create the prob- 
lem that is true when we have had deluges of 4 or 5 inches in a short 
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period of time. But conservation practices have to be adapted to ac- 
commodate a variety of situations. In most cases the water that does 
the most gully damage in these heavy rains does not originate on the 
farm where the damage is done. 

I am supporting this amendment because under the present act this 
type of watershed cannot qualify for assistance. In Wisconsin only 

| two projects have been approved, and at this time no work has been 
started on them. This is an area that desperately needs this sort of 
a program to stop this useless waste of resources. 

The ground survey parties of SCS are governed by regulations 
established by the Bureau of the Budget as to how they can determine 
costs and benefits. Limitation to 90 percent direct identifiable costs 
and the use of only a 20-year period in determining costs leave most 
of these projects without enough benefits to establish a favorable cost- 
benefit ratio. The ground-survey party on one project placed a value, 
first, of $150 per acre, and later revised this to be based on produc- 
tion and then valued this land at $350 per acre. 

These farmers are averaging $100 an acre per year gross income 
from these farms. If the production of this land is computed for 50 
years, and that is the benefit ratio used on these projects, we would 
have a gross value of that production of $5,000. I do not believe 
that figures used in determining costs are realistic when we consider 
the probable needs in the next generations and the fact that soil can- 
not be reclaimed. 

If these gullies advance through these farms—typical of this pic- 
ture I am showing you—and these farms are abandoned and the 
families leave these communities, just how are we going to compute 
the community value? Just how are we going to retire bonded in- 
debtedness acquired in these areas for building of new schools and 
other public projects? The worth of families to the community is 
immeasurable. America cannot afford to lose them. 

In my introduction I stated that because farmers had done a good 
job in conservation they were being penalized. Precisely that is what 
is happening, because these farmers have followed approved conserva- 
tion plans, they have reduced the amount of soil erosion and water 
runoff, and as a result we do not have as much and as rapid cutback 
of these gullies, and consequently less silting. 

These are factors that are used in determining cost-benefit ratios. 
If these farmers had left everything “go to pot,” there would have 
been much more silting, there would be much more rapid cutback of 
these gullies and much more water loss. We feel we should not be 
penalized for doing a good job, and that is precisely what is happen- 
ing the way the law is now written. 

I should like to point out that the Federal Government has already 
got a substantial investment in the farms in these communities. 
These farmers, because of their ee to cooperate, have partici- 

ated very heavily in all of the Federal programs, such as land liming, 

ertilizing and seeding, tree planting, contour construction, reno- 
vating, and grass seeding. Also, the Federal Government holds 
mortgages by virtue of the Farmers’ Home Administration; so to 
protect these investments we must develop these conservation projects 
in these watersheds. 

One important factor should not be underestimated, and that is the 
fact that through watershed associations we secure an element, of com- 
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munity cooperation that is almost miraculous. The fact that a neigh- 
bor suggests to his neighbor that he should participate in conservation, 
because the whole community will be jeopardized if he does not, has 
brought many reluctant people to practice conservation. 

Once these people try these practices they never go back to the 
old way. In the Mill Creek area, by example, when the watershed 
was first organized, less than 40 percent of the land was under a con- 
servation plan; today over 85 percent of the land in that shed is 
under an approved plan and these farmers are following these plans. 

This is what we mean when we say these people are doing what they 
can, but they cannot afford as individuals to put in the costly structures 
that will complete the job they have started. 

The floods last week in Minnesota again proved that it is necessary 
to do conservation work in a complete watershed area or you may be 
defeating the chances of doing a good job on any individual farm or 
property. 

This is not only a local situation but exists in many parts of our 
Nation. Seven western Wisconsin counties met early this spring and 
each agreed that this was a mutual problem. Our friends across the 
Mississippi River indicated that they have the same problem. 

We know that this problem exists in many areas in the Nation. 
People have asked just how much a program like this will cost, and 
I answer them this way: First of all the appropriations are established 
by Congress; but secondly, and most important, is that this work and 
money spent is a good deal different than many other expenditures in 
that once an erosion-control structure is built there will be no further 
cost to the Government. 

These projects are set up on a basis of 50 years, and judging from 
our experience from the CCC projects, many that are over 20 years 
old, there is reason to believe that they will serve for a longer time 
than that. There will not be requests year after year to do the same 
job over again. 

I have not commented much on the damage that this erosion is 
doing the 9-foot waterway of the Mississippi River because it is hard 
to determine the amount of silting from one area. But I know if 
these watersheds are established up and down the Mississippi River 
Valley, the problem of heavy silting would disappear. 

Our engineers for our public highways would welcome the establish- 
ment of effective watersheds as it would materially reduce bridge con- 
struction and reduce highway construction. Fish and wildlife de- 
partments would welcome watersheds because it would materially re- 
duce silting in our lakes, a problem that is seriously threatening hunt- 
ing and fishing in many areas. Proper conservation practices on the 
land means better hunting ad fishing and better recreational activi- 
ties—a happier America. 

I have not discussed with you our water resource, but I know to 
many of you that is a problem of great concern. Our growing popu- 
lation is making larger and larger demands on our water supply. 
Our rapidly falling water tables attest to the fact that we are heading 
for serious trouble. 

If we develop the type of conservation practices that I have dis- 
cussed earlier, we will have the minimum of runoff and we will begin 
to feed these underground streams more water, thereby making more 
water available. 
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The time to be thinking about and conserving our soil and water 
is now, while we still have resources to save; that which is lost is 
lost forever, but we dare not follow the blind road followed by some 
of the onetime great powers. 

On behalf of the watershed associations of Trempealeau, La Crosse, 
Buffalo, Pepin, Eau Claire, Vernon, and Monroe Counties in western 
Wisconsin, I urge you to support this amendment to the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I have photos, some that were taken of the local 
watershed, and I would like to read the captions, if I may, and pass 
them to the other members of the committee, so that you can actually 
see some of the problems that we have in our section. 

Mr. Jounson (presiding). Very well, Mr. Maassen. 

Mr. Maassen. If I may read the caption, and then I will pass them 
around to the committee. 

The first caption I show here is on a picture of a gully that is in the 
Mill Creek watershed area, it shows the type of topography we have, 
the type of gully. Ican read the caption to you. 

Buffalo County, Wis., looking west across the valley on the farm; gully dem- 
onstrates the problems that exist throughout the watershed in western Wis- 
consin. Problems such as these necessitate complete watershed control. 

Mr. Jounson. Have you any idea what the estimate for restoring 
that gully was? 

Mr. Maassen. It was estimated that the dam that would be neces- 
sary, or the structure that would be necessary, to stop that gully 
would cost $15,000 to $20,000; that was the estimate of the engineers. 

The second picture shows another view of that same valley. It is 
Buffalo County, Wis., “cross section of gully that has progressed 
through the whole valley more than a mile.” And the type of topog- 
raphy would mean that a good share of the farm would be imac- 
cessible. 

Mr. Jounson. About that particular gully, do you know whether 
they estimated the total land in the valley when they were estimating 
the benefits, or did they just take the land around the gully? 

Mr. Maassen. The engineers took just the Jand that was affected, 
actually eroded year by year, and they did not take into consideration 
the adjacent area. 

This picture is another picture of the gully that is on the farm 
showing new side gullies cutting into the field after the central gully 
had divided the farm. Notice the side of trees that the floods have 
undermined. The thing that is so important is the fact that these are 
the more fertile farms in the area. 

The picture that I am showing you, gentlemen, here, is a picture 
of a shed in a valley adjacent to my farm. I want you to note the 
man standing at the head of the gully. This is looking east across 
Spring Waterway; extensive erosion has removed earth from the 
highway, necessitating a huge fill. 

This shows the contour-strip farming that the farmer is practicing, 
it shows some of the efforts he has made, attempting to solve this 
problem. I think by a view of this picture that you can understand 
that it is beyond the average farmer’s resources to carry that on. 

This is another picture of the watershed in Buffalo County, showing 
damage from floodwater undercutting banks of the main watercourse, 
meaning that we will have finger ditches cutting back the sides. 
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I want to thank you for the privilege of testifying. If there are 
any questions on the testimony I will be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Jonnson. We will let Mr. Hogden give his statement, and then 
the committee can question both of you. 

We will now hear from Mr. Hogden. 


STATEMENT OF IRWIN A. HODGEN, FARMER, ETTRICK, WIS. 


Mr. Hogpen. Mr. Chairman, honorable members of the House Sub- 
committee on Agriculture, I want to express my sincere thanks and 
gratitude for the privilege of appearing before you today. 

I am appearing in support of bill H. R. 5: 574, to amend the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act. I live in the west-central 
part of the State of Wisconsin, in Trempealeau County, a county 
which is typical of several other counties in that part of the State, 
and also counties west of the Mississippi in the State of Minnesota. 

We have a very rough topography, with high hills and deep valleys, 
which creates a serious flooding problem, washing away roadbeds and 
bridges and otherwise doing considerable damage to farmland and 
fences, and also threatening to destroy farm buildings at several 
locations. 

This is also true in other counties in west central Wisconsin and 

eastern Minnesota along the Mississippi Valley. I would want to 
say, also, that I realize that there are other States seriously affected 
as are the two States mentioned. This situation is a serious threat 
to our economy in this area, as these counties are mostly rural counties 
with agriculture being the chief industry. . 

With the destruction of valuable farmland through flooding and 
washing away, it becomes apparent that somehting has to be done to 
stop this needless waste. In Trempealean County we have had a very 
active soil-conservation district, which was organized in the early 
thirties, and since that time a tremendous number of soil-conservation 
practices have been applied on the land. 

However, that in itself is not enough to control the runoff that occurs 
when some of the heavy rains that we have quite often fall on these 
hillsides, When Congress enacted into law Public Law 566, a large 
number of the farmers in this area became quite enthusiastic, realizing 
that perhaps here was a solution to our erosion problems. The people 
in the various communities proceeded to organize watersheds and 
associations in order that they might eventually become eligible for 
assistance under Public Law 566, but have been rejected because of 
unfavorable cost-benefit ratios. 

In several of these watersheds, where the area involved is strictly 
rural, with no incorporated areas, subjected to flooding, it appears 
that the benefit ratio has to be mostly based on soil-erosion losses. 
This, in most cases, seems to present an unfavorable cost-benefit ratio, 

In order that you may more fully understand some of the problems 
we are facing, Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to 
place on exhibit a few photographs of various problem areas in our 
watersheds in Trempealeau County. Mr. Chairman, is that possible? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Hogpen. These exhibits are typical of numerous problem areas 
within Trempealeau County, and I am also sure that there are numer- 
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ous problem areas similar to these in the other counties in midwestern 
Wisconsin and eastern Minnesota. 

Exhibit A shows a roadbed washout caused by excessive runoff of 
floodwaters on July 2, 1954. This is typical of numerous other wash- 
outs in the entire watershed in this area, where quite frequently the 
entire roadbed was gone, leaving a gully instead of a town road. 

Exhibit B shows the uppermost end and lip of a gully caused by 
floodwaters. Gully extends approximately a mile down the valley, 
running through good pastureland and also tillable land. 

Exhibit C shows 2 br idge spi unning a normally dry run, destroyed by 
floodwaters, which required the expenditure of several thousand dol- 
lars to replace. This bridge is located in the upper end of this par- 
ticular watershed. 

Exhibit D shows a set of farm buildings near destruction by flood- 
waters of various floods in 1954. This is a main channel running down 
through the French Creek watershed in town of Ettrick, Trempealeau 
County. Incidentally, that is my hometown. 

The channel was relocated by town equipment to give some protec- 
tion against future floods. This, however, gives only temporary pro- 
tection, as creekbeds and banks are now composed mainly of silt and 
sand, which causes the creekbed to change its course at only a slight 
flood stage. 

Exhibit FE: This is the same set of farm buildings in background 
of the picture showing cutting effect of creek banks. This is approxi- 
mately one-half mile downstream from scene in exhibit D. This shows 
serious destruction of good level farmland being destroyed by flood- 
waters, with several acres of land completely destroyed, resulting in 
old pac bed being sore in by silt and sand. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is the farm on which you were raised ? 

Mr. Hoaepen. Yes. ‘oun trunk highway to the right of picture 
is also being threatened by caving away of creek banks. 

Exhibit F: This shows a bridge on a county trunk, completely de- 
stroyed by the flood of July 2, 1954. 

Concrete abutments were aad which caused the heavy steel 
truss bridge to collapse. The cost of replacing the bridge was $61,000. 
The cost of a temporary bridge and right-of-way is not included in 
this figure. This bridge is loe: ated approximately 4 miles downstream 
in the French Creek watershed, lying wholly within Trempealeau 
County. 

Exhibit G: Another set of farm buildings being threatened by 
cutting of creek banks. The banks on opposite side of channel is now 
approximately 30 feet high and are gradually caving down and falling 
away, bringing the channel closer and closer to the buildings in the 
background of this picture The owner has tried to relocate this 
channel in order that he may protect his buildings, but the stream 
takes the original course every time that a flood occurs 

In order to divert this stream away from the set of farm buildings, 
it would be necessary to relocate the channel through perfectly level 
and good farmland. ‘This is approximately 44% miles downstream. 

Exhibit IT: A set of farm buildings in bac ‘ground of picture, taken 
further downstream, showing effect of silting. This stream can 
change its course overnight with only a slight flood stage. as the silt 
and sand deposited is very unst ble. This silt and sand is often very 
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dangerous to cattle crossing the stream during and after a flood, as 
the silt is almost like quicksand. 

Exhibit I: This picture shows another set of farm buildings in the 
background, which will eventually be threatened by floodwaters 
cutting away the creek banks. Incidentally, this set of buildings is 
located on my farm. The barn cannot be seen because of the trees, 
but it is located the closest to the stream, of the buildings on this 
farm. There is also serious destruction of good farmland further 
downstream. 

Exhibit J: This picture, with still another set of farm buildings in 
the background, shows an REA pole, where the line was first surveyed 
and built, was pl: aced upon the high ground shown in the background, 
approximately 1 150 feet back from the main stream. Since that time 
the floods at various times have undermined and washed away the 
banks, until finally the pole fell in the stream bed. This created a 
breakdown in electrical service until repair crews could get their 
equipment and material in place to repair the damage. 

In place of relocating the main service line, a longer pole was set 
in the stream bed and it is still there at the present time. I might 

that the entire electrical line through that entire valley shed 
was built along this main channel, and at various points the same 
thing has happened where the banks have caved in and the line has 
fallen into the creekbed. 

The owner of this set of buildings is quite concerned about what 
can be done to protect his buildings a against future floods. Relocation 
of the main channel is impossible because of the roads and’ bridges 
in the vicinity. Any structures that could be used to protect the 
streambanks would be too costly for an individual farmer to assume. 

Exhibit K : This picture shows the same set of farm buildings taken 
at closer range in order to more fully show the serious condition that 
exists. Creek banks in foreground consists entirely of silt washed 
into the old creekbed and deposited there as the floodwaters have taken 
a new course. 

The silt deposited along the entire French Creek stream is mostly 
white sand which is quite danger ous after a flood because it forms into 
what we call quicksand poe ‘kets. 

Exhibit L: This picture shows a serious washout along State Trunk 
Highway 121 in Trempealeau County. Debris scattered along the 
washout was originally a rock and concrete retaining wall and spill- 
way. 

Exhibit M: A picture showing the flooding of a farm barnyard 
and hog lot. 

Exhibit N: This picture shows the flooding of a hatchery and 
poultry farm at Blair, Wis., in Trempealeau County, where several 
thousand dollars worth of chicks and poultry were lost. Incidentally, 
community N is on what you probably know as the Trempealeau 
watershed. 

Exhibit O: This shows a concrete bridge undermined and broken 
up by floodwaters on State Trunk Highway 93 i in Trempealeau County. 
This bridge spans what is normally a dry run. 

Exhibit P: This picture shows a bridge that was completely de- 
stroyed by floodwaters and had to be replaced with a new structure. 
‘The bridge is located in the northwestern part of Trempealeau 
County. 
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Now, certainly these exhibits, which are typical of numerous situa- 
tions both in Trempealeau County and the other counties in this area, 
prove beyond a doubt that the development of watershed facilities 
are urgently needed to control the floodwaters and prevent this need- 
less destruction of farmland and highway facilities. 

Again, I want to emphasize that our economy depends almost en- 
tirely on agriculture, and in order to have a permanent agriculture 
we must preserve and protect the soil. 

I realize that this must be a long-range program and that only 
those watersheds where the people themselves have applied extensive 
practices to the soil should receive immediate consideration. How- 
ever, as Public Law 566 is now being administered, it appears that 
very few of the watersheds in this area can qualify for Federal assist- 
ance. 

It also appears that, under the present interpretation of the law, 
the areas in which the soil-conservation district supervisors and their 
technicians, together with the farmers themselves, have done a re- 
markable job of getting the conservation practices on the land, are 
being penalized because of the cost-benefit ratio. 

I, therefore, on behalf of the soil-conservation district supervisors 
and the farm people themselves in these problem areas who are try- 
ing to maintain a livelihood for themselves and future generations, 
want to go on record supporting bill H. R. 5547, to amend the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, eliminating the require- 
ment of the cost-benefit ratio for soil-erosion control. 

Gentlemen, in closing I again want to emphasize that unless we 
control our soil and water resources in such a way as to protect them 
permanently, our tax base will gradually be reduced, to say nothing 
about the productivity of the soil for future generations. As the soil 
goes, SO goes our economy. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Poace (presiding). We thank you very much for that state- 
ment. I can see why he is concerned with those roads and their 
problems. I wonder if it might not be a good idea to go along, but 
we do not know how long we will have here before we get a quorum 
call. I would like to hear the Department. 

Mr. McIntire. Congressman Avery said he would like to testify. 

Mr. Poacs. We will be delighted to have him. Suppose we send 
for Congressman Avery. For the moment we will go ahead. I 
would like to go a little further with both of you gentlemen on how 
far can we go in conserving soil, and what should be the limit on ex- 
penditures. Obviously, in some of these valleys that you described 
here, in some of these gullies, the cost would be rather considerable 
to deal with the problems there presented. 

I am familiar with some of those; I lived in west Texas at one time 
in my life, and some of that area has gone through exactly the same 
type of erosion as your pictures here—it continually moves. 

Just what should be the limit of our expenditure on these things? 

Mr. Maassen. May I answer that? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. Maassen. I believe that the limit of expenditures would be a 
complete conservation planned program for that watershed or farm 
area. By that I mean planned on the land practice; the construction 
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of the necessary erosion-control structures that would prevent the 
continuation of the soil erosion. 

Mr. Poace. That cannot be correct as a general program without 
any relationship to the value of the property involved. ‘There has to 
be some relationship. In northern Arizona there is erosion of some 
land that ruts rather readily and does not have a great deal of rain- 
fall, but when it does it comes in cloudbursts and cuts out and you 
have a bunch of gullies. 

It is obvious that it is not worth while to spend the amount of 
money that would be necessary to restore the Painted Desert to 
fertility. Iam sure you would not advocate that. 

Mr. Maassen. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. Where is our line? Please understand, I am not un- 
sympathetic with your problem. In fact, I feel very definitely that 

ongress should not penalize people who try to do an erosion job. 

Mr. Maassen. Might I comment on that again, so that you know 
the problem of our own situation? We are blessed with a substantial, 
rich topsoil; in our area we do have substantial rainfall, and I am not 
sure that you were here when I resd that section of my testimony 
which indicated that the gross inco‘ne per farm per acre in that area 
runs $100 per acre per year. Five thousand dollars—— 

Mr. Poage. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Maassen. If you computed that per acre on a $5,000 value, 
and take the acreage involved, there is no question but that the acre- 
age involved would be of more value than the cost of the soil-erosion 
oe I think you can understand that. 

ight I go back to this Mill Creek project, and the pictures that I 
showed you of the valley? That valley has progressed from the 
time of my father about 3 miles. That valley has taken out probably 
20 acres of a most fertile soil. Well, 20 times $5,000, if I may use 
that figure—you can easily visualize what that figure would be. It 
would be many times what the cost of a soil-conservation project is. 
Mr. Chairman, I think the point that I made is important. Once you 
have a soil-conserving structure placed, it is there from that time on 
if it is properly maintained, which all of these projects require. 

It does not require year after year additional money, it is true. I 
will grant you what you say, there has to be a relationship. You 
certainly have a very illustrative point of not going into an area as 
such areas in the West. The thing that we can do here is to preserve 
this soil, we can maintain this production, so that we can feed our 
Nation. If we do not do it we lose it. 

I am sure the value will be represented in the production over the 
period of the time computed for the value of the dam. The thing 
that is done today is that we take only the gullies and the fingering 
side parts and we forget the land area on the sides that are in- 
accessible or reduced in value. Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Poage. I do not think so. While I will have to agree with 
your statement, it does not touch on my question, if I may put it that 
way. Wemust havea line somewhere. 

ou agree that it would be silly to go out and try to spend enough 
money on the Painted Desert of Arizona to restore the fertility. I 
use that merely as an extreme illustration because we understand that 
extreme. You have some cases in Mr. Abernethy’s State that are not 
as extreme as that. In fact, not in your district, but that country 
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right in around Vicksburg, and up in other districts. Some of that 
is fine soil; it has been cut into gullies. Some of them are 50 feet deep, 
so it is like the pictures you present here. You cannot use the land. 
We have to recognize a line somewhere. What formula do we use? 
That is what I want to know; what should be our formula ? 

Let us admit that the present formula is too restrictive. How far 
would you suggest we should go? 

Mr. MaasseEn. I will make a suggestion or two; things that were 
in my testimony that would perhaps bring it out. 

First of all, we would have a procedure interpretation of the direct 
identifiable benefits, instead of restricting it to 90 percent. That we 
should reduce the direct identifiable benefits, that is the absolute, to 
a figure of 75 percent, which would give allowance for the value of 
the farm in the community as well as the adjacent area. 

Secondly, I would suggest that perhaps if we could give credit 
for it on the land practices, for the practices that the farmer has gone 
over the previous years, we would come to a closer figure to getting 
approval of these projects. As far as the practical top limit is con- 
cerned, I am not in a position to make that comment. 

I believe there must be a relationship between moisture, topsoil, 
topography, and other factors, and I do not believe that we can say 
that one figure would be the amicable figure for determination; I think 
it would have to be either region or area. 

Mr. Poaer. I think I must agree with you on that. I do not think 
we can make one figure applicable across the board. ‘That is probably 
the defect; we have been trying to make one figure cover, and is pos- 
sibly the reason for the unrealistic calculation of benefits at which we 
arrive. 

When we change the law, we cannot simply open it up to a point to 
where itisabsurd. I think you will agree with that. 

Mr. MaAassen. Certainly. 

Mr. Poacer. All I am trying to seek is to get information here as 
to how we may arrive at a sound basis. I wonder if we may now 
interrupt. We want to discuss it further with both of you, but I see 
Congressman Avery is here. I wonder if we might not hear from 
him at this time. We will hear from Congressman Avery, who has 
a somewhat similar problem down there in northeast Kansas, where 
he has some excellent land, part of which is going down the stream. 

Mr. Avery. I might inquire what the schedule of the committee is. 
I] should like to make a brief oral summary of my statement. 

Mr. Poacr. The committee has no more information than you do 
when there will be a quorum call on the floor. The committee will 
answer the quorum call. Unless that happens we will be here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Avery. I think, Mr. Chairman, if it pleases the committee, I 
would make a brief oral statement, and then file my prepared state- 
ment for the record. Would that be all right? 

Mr. Poagr. Certainly. 

Mr. Avery. Well, Mr. Chairman, first, let me state that I was here 
I think 2 years ago, when we were considering the amendments to the 
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Hope-Aiken Act. We all thought that if those amendments were per- 
fected and passed by Congress it would be a solution to most of all 
of the upstream flood projects and water-conservation problems which 
existed. The bill was passed by Congress; it was not vetoed. And 
still we find ourselves faced with some practical problems here in the 
development of this upstream program. 

I would be the first to confess that this is not the kind of legislative 
approach you like to make to a problem for a firm and definite solution. 
It does appear to be an approach that I think would work and still 
permit the program to proceed and to be developed as was the original 
intention of Congress. I would also like to point out—of course, it is 
not necessary for this committee—but it would be quite appropriate 
to the membership at large to point out that, even under this bill, 
this program would be a good investment of public funds for the 
work of the agencies that are concerned with public-works projects. 

By that I mean that even under this program the sites and easements 
are furnished free and without cost to the Federal Government, and 
the only program that I know of where the acquisition affects sites 
and easements which are not the financial responsibility of the Federal! 
Government. I refer, of course, to the Corps of Army Engineers, and 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior. 

So, unattractive as this approach might be, I still think it is a sound 
investment of public funds. 

I am convinced, also, that unless we can find a way to supplement 
the program, as it is presently drawn, we will not have much develop- 
ment in my section of Kansas. And as I have visited with your col- 
league from Wisconsin, the terrain apparently is very similar in Wis- 
consin. Because of the nature of the terrain, the expense added re- 
sulting from it, we are not going to proceed under the law as it is 
presently drawn. 

Therefore, if it was a good idea to start with, the Hope-Aiken Act, 
we will have to further amend it as it was amended in the 84th Con- 
gress to achieve any definite accomplishment. 

I have in my prepared statement some detailed information from 
the Walnut watershed in Brown County, that I want to be made a 
part of the record. It points out some percentage points as to the 
problem that they are faced with there. 

I just want to make one more point; that is, in the pilot watershed 
project, that program was authorized in 1954, stabilization structures 
were part of the plan, they were built and I think everybody was 
under the distinct impression that would be the general pattern under 
the Hope-Aiken Act. Now we are faced with a situation that we 
cannot follow the overall philosophy and demonstration in the pilot 
projects under Hope-Aiken, and come up with a cost-benefit ratio that 
is acceptable to the Department of Agriculture. 

As I say, I wish there was another approach to this. It is the best 
one that has come to my attention. I certainly urge the committee to 
give it their very serious consideration. And I am hopeful that they 
will, after extensive study, come to the conclusion that it is a desirable 
amendment to the Hope-Aiken Act. 

Tf there are any questions, Mr. Chairman 








Mr. Poace. Would you place any limit on this? 
Mr. Avery. You mean the limit on any one structure or propor- 
tional limit, or what did you have in mind 
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Mr. Poacs. Would you place any guidelines? I used an extreme 
example before you came in here. There is nothing wrong with the 
Painted Desert except it has erosion; nothing wrong with the Bad- 
lands excepts extreme erosion. And by the expenditure of enough 
money, a fantastic amount of money, we could probably stop that 
erosion and restore those lands to some degree of fertility. 1 think 
nobody would suggest that we ought to go to those extremes. On the 
other hand, we agree that we should go further than we at first 
thought. Obviously, we are now denying to many people who should 
have the assistance of these programs the opportunity to participate in 
them. They ought to participate; I think there is a general feeling 
to that effect. 

On the other hand, there is a limit beyond which we should not go. 
Can you give us any guideline? 

Mr. Avery. I want to think about that a little, Mr. Chairman. 
You see, all we are doing in this bill is that we are defining one par- 
ticular type of gully not to be considered under the cost-benefit ratio. 

Mr. Poace. You want to exclude work on gullies in determining 
the cost-benefit ratio? 

Mr. Avery. The overall program must still have a cost-benefit 
ratio. I still think there is a practical limitation in the bill for the 
overall program. 

Mr. Poage. The cost that you put on to these gullies, in figuring 
the cost-benefit ratio, you include that? If I understand it, it is not 
fair to say that under this bill the overall project must have a favor- 
able cost-benefit ratio ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Without the gullies it must have. 

Mr. Poacs. After you have taken that out, of course. 

Mr. Avery. Yes. 

Mr. Poacer. Of course, but there is no limit on what that gully cost 
will be. 

Mr. Jonnson. May I remind you that maybe there should be a cer- 
tain amount of money for that? 

Mr. Poacr. We must have something—somewhere there has to be 
some figure. All I am trying to say—please understand that I used 
the extreme example—nobody would approve of this Congress going 
out here and fixing up the Badlands of Montana to where they will 
produce wheat. It could be done—theoretically it can be done—but 
the cost would be so fantastic that nobody would want to do it. 

We must draw some kind of line when we are passing legislation. 
That is all I am interested in. 

Mr. Avery. I would have to look back at that in more detail—to 
determine this, the basic requirement on the cost-benefit ratio with 
that. If it does not, Mr. Chairman, I would certainly agree with you 
that there should be some limitation put in there as to maybe the 
percent of the cost of the entire project that might be one limitation 
that would be feasible. Or maybe it would be in order to even limit 
size of any one structure; I think I would be in favor of that. 

I agree with you that there should be some limitation, if it is not at 
present in the bill. 

Mr. Poagr. That is the thing that is bothering me. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is, if the watershed project was not embarked 
upon before the conservation practices were started, most of them 
would qualify, but the fact that they have done such a good job they 
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do not qualify now, because the gullies are progressing at a slower 
rate, and everything is pretty well under control; this is the final 
step. And when they come to that final step because of the good work 
they have done in the past they are stopped. 

Mr. Poacer. As I recall, we discussed that very thing at the time 
we passed the bill. 

Mr. Jounson. I remember that. 

Mr. Poags. We discussed the possibility of giving credit for previ- 
ous soil-conservation expenditures, and at that time there was on the 
committee some objection to it. I thought it was a wise idea; there 
was some objection to it. 

There were those who felt that it was not desirable, and in order 
to get the bill passed we did not push that phase of it. That was 
exactly the point. I think on that point there was pretty generally 
an agreement, at least among those of the subcommittee, of the justice 
of your case. There are members of the full committee in Congress 
who were quite outspoken against that, as I recall. 

Mr. McIntire. Would I be correct in assuming that at the time 
that you refer to there was some thought that at the very least this 
program was directed to those areas where there was the greatest 
need ¢ 

Mr. Poacer. I think that is true. I think that is true of the whole 
philosophy of the program, that the idea is we haven’t got enough 
money, and cannot possibly have enough money to do everything we 
would like to do. If we have enough money, we haven’t enough 
other things, such as equipment and manpower to handle the whole at 
one time, or even within the next 50 years. 

Consequently, we ought to make our first step in those places where 
you get the greatest return. I think that our visitors this morning 
have well emphasized the fact that if you allow some of these erosion 
conditions to continue, that you are going to suffer irreparable loss, 
and that you cannot go and recover later the losses that you have sus- 
tained. I think Mr. Fuqua made that so clear in his statement, that 
you can recover some of the benefit at a later date. 

You can stop the flood, you can provide water for irrigation, you 
can do those things 20 years from now; but if your soil has gone 
down one of those gullies, you cannot recover it 20 years from now. 

Mr. Avery. Yes; that is very true. 

Mr. Maassen. May I add one point? 

Mr. Poacr. Does anyone want to question Mr. Avery? I don’t 
want to detain him. If you desire to file your statement you may 
do so, and if you have the opportunity to stay with us we will be 
delighted to have you do so. 

Mr. Avery. Yes; thank you and members of the committee for 
giving me time. I do feel compelled to go back to my own commit- 
tee, because a vote is going on at this time. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY OF THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Conservation and Credit 
of the House Agriculture Committee, when I appeared before this committee in 
the 84th Congress supporting the several bills amending the Hope-Aiken up- 
stream flood-prevention bill, I believed those amendments would provide a 
workable program for upstream flood prevention and water conservation. Since 
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that time, however, we have found from experience that the act as presently 
written does not provide a program that can be applied to the topography found 
in eastern Kansas to permit a program to move forward. 

As members of the committee well know, the original act provided that a 
favorable cost-benefit ratio must be determined from a workable plan designed 
for a watershed program if it is to be eligible to receive Federal funds. In an 
area where the terrain is rough and there are numerous deep ravines and small 
valleys, a complete plan for water conservation is, by its very nature, expensive. 
This has been demonstrated in my district by a plan prepared for the Walnut 
Creek Watershed District. The conclusion of all needed and desirable structures 
in this plan resulted in an unfavorable cost-benefit ratio and the application 
for Federal funds was not approved. The bill before your committee today, pro- 
viding that the cost of grade stabilization structures need not be taken into 
account in the calculation of the cost-benefit ratio, appears to be one way of 
approaching this problem so that the original intent of the Hope-Aiken Act, as 
amended, could be carried out. 

I would like also to remind the committee that if this bill did become law, it 
would comparatively be a better investment of public funds for water conserva- 
tion and flood control than under policies now in effect for other agencies of the 
Government engaged in public-works projects. The local interests are providing 
all sites and easements for a project under the Hope-Aiken Act as compared to 
public expense in acquiring sites and easements under the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers program or the Department of Interior. There must also be a consider- 
able amount of soil-conservation practices completed within the watershed of a 
project under Hope-Aiken, part of which was constructed at the cost of the 
property owner and at no expense to the Federal Government. For these 
reasons, I feel we are justified in asking that the grade-stabilization structures 
not be taken into account in determining the cost-benefit ratio of a proposed 
project. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to enter into the record a letter 
from Mr. C. W. Bebermeyer, chairman of the Brown County Soil Conservation 
District, Hiawatha, Kans., and also a letter from Marshall V. Hall, chairman 
of the legislative committee of the Brown County Soil Conservation District. 
These letters spell out in detail the problem confronting the Walnut Creek water- 
shed plan due to the cost of grade-stabilization structures. 

I would like to quote significant paragraphs from the letter from Marshall 
Hall: 

“The proposed plan for the Walnut includes 155 drop-inlet structures and 51 
drop-spillway structures. The non-Federal cost is estimated at $100,650 for 
both types of structures. However, this information does not mean a whole lot, 
as it is not broken down as per cost per structure. Also, it is an estimate rather 
than actual cost. 

“Tt seems to me, since the Delaware-Mission Creek pilot watershed is about 
completed, we have actual figures as to the cost of these structures, and since 
the 2 watersheds are less than 20 miles apart and the terrain is very much the 
same, we could give you a rather accurate idea as to cost. 

“In the Little Delaware there are 20 dams which we have divided into 2 cate- 
gories: Those under 200 acres drainage and those over 200 acres. The range 
in price for the small structures is $1,801.04 to $3,620.10. There are four of these 
structures. The average cost is $3,040.20. Those draining more than 200 acres 
are 16 in number and range in price from $3,144.61 to $12,861.90, or an average 
for the 16 structures of $7,531.27. 

“It must be remembered the cost of construction at the time the pilot water- 
shed was started is much less than the cost of construction now. Some of the 
early structures were contracted for on the basis of 14 cents per cubic yard. The 
last contracts, let a few days ago, were on a basis of 24 cents per cubie yard.” 

It is appropriate to point out, I think, that the cost of building the grade- 
stabilization structures was included in the pilot watershed projects that were 
authorized and construction commenced in 1954. It was generally understood 
that projects authorized under the Hope-Aiken Act would follow essentially 
the same construction plan that was demonstrated in the pilot projects. For 
that reason, it would appear to me that the value of the pilot projects would be 
somewhat dissipated if the same general plan for construction could not be fol- 
lowed in subsequent programs under the Hope-Aiken Act. 

Although the Walnut Creek Watershed District is the only such district that 
has developed a plan and has found it difficult to proceed under the present act, 
there are two additional watershed organizations in my congressional district 
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that have organized and are now preparing a project plan. I am sure that they 
will find the same problem that I have described in Brown County. 

I hope the subcommittee will give this matter a careful analysis, and I feel 
sure that such an analysis would clearly establish the meritorious nature of 
this legislation. 


Brown County Sor CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
Hiawatha, Kans., March 28, 1957. 
Congressman WILLIAM AVERY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Avery: In Brown County Kans., we have an organized watershed 
and have applied for assistance under the Hope-Aiken watershed law, at the 
present time acceptance of the plan by the people is stalled due to the need of 
structures of which some are more costly than the county ASC program which 
has a limit of $1,500 per farm. 

We are completing construction in the Little Delaware-Mission Creek pilot 
watershed which is also in Brown County. The structures of which were paid 
for 100 percent by Federal funds. This watershed plan included stabiliz:tion 
structures which are essentially the same as the soil and water management 
structures needed in the Walnut watershed plan. There is a definite need in 
the Walnut watershed plan, or for that matter in any watershed plan, for svi! 
and water management structures that are smaller than the proposed flood- 
water retention structures and yet larger than the structures permitted under 
the going ACP program on individual farms. 

We feel that until a program is designed that will provide structures to fill this 
gap that there will be very little watershed development. There is no provision 
under the present program except for an individual to bear the entire cost of such 
a structure. The structures are of such size that they cannot be economically 
justified by an individual landowner, 

We who have worked for the development of the Walnut watershed have 
come to the realization that development will be retarded, if not stopped all 
together, by the lack of soil and water management structures above the de- 
tention structure, which are essential to good soil and water management in 
the development of watersheds, The people in the Walnut are familiar with 
the Delarware-Mission Creek pilot watershed which has proven, in this area 
and other like areas, that these structures are a most important part of the 
project. The majority of the soil and water management structures of the 
multipurpose or grade stabilization type in the Little Delaware-Mission Creek 
pilot watershed are of such size that they are beyond the limits of any present 
ACP program. 

We urge your support of House bill H. R. 5547 which we understand would 
include this type of structure in the Watershed Treatment and Flood Prevention 
Act. 

Yours truly, 
C. W. BEBERMEYER, 
Secretary and Treasury. 


HIAWATHA, KAns., April 18, 1957. 
Mr. Wo. H. Avery, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Brix: I have your letter of April 12. I thank you very much for giving 
me the information about the soil and water management structures which are 
giving us so much trouble. 

The proposed plan for the Walnut includes 155 drop-inlet structures and 51 
drop-spillway structures. The non-Federal cost is estimated at $100,650 for 
both type of structures. However, this information does not mean a whole lot 
as it is not broken down as per cost per structure. Also, it is an estimate rather 
than actual cost. 

It seems to me since the Delaware-Mission Creek pilot watershed is about 
completed, we have actual! figures as to the cost of these structures and since 
the two watersheds are less than 20 miles apart and the terrain is very much the 
same, we could give you a rather accurate idea as to cost. 

In the Little Delaware there are 20 dams which we have divided into 2 
eategories. Those under 200 acres drainage and those over 200 acres. The 
range in price for the smaller structures is $1,801.04 to $3,620.10. There are four 
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of these structures. The average cost is $3,040.20. Those draining more than 
200 acres are 16 in number and range in price from $3,144.61 to $12,861.90 or 
an average for the 16 structures of $7,531.27. 

It must be remembered that the cost of construction at the time the pilot 
watershed was started is much less than the cost of construction now. Some of 
the early structures were contracted for on the basis of 14 cents per cubic yard. 
The last contracts let a few days ago were on a basis of 24 cents per cubie yard. 

I agree with your thinking that the $3,500 limit, which has been suggested by 
Senator Johnson in the House Appropriation Subcommittee, is not the proper 
approach to the solution of this problem. The land treatment measures must 
be 50 percent completed before Hope-Aiken is available to a watershed. It takes 
all of farmers’ resources and all of the funds available for land treatment to get 
this work done. Also under the ASC program these structures would have to 
benefit more than one person and would come under a pooling agreement which 
is very hard to handle. It appears to us that the funds now available for land 
treatment should be retained for that purpose rather than spread all over a 
watershed for flood-prevention measure. 

Mr. Bebemeyer, of our Board, has a letter from Senator Carlson stating that 
Mr. Johnson’s bill H. R. 5547 was turned down in the House. Your letter indi- 
cated that hearings are still being held on it. We hope Senator Carlson is wrong. 

We thank you very much for your assistance in this work which you are do- 
ing, which is probably as important as anything else to this congressional dis- 
trict at this time. 

Yours very truly, 
M. V. HAtt. 

Mr. Maassen. In relation to what the gentleman just testified to, 
T would like to go back to the matter of the progress that we have 
arrived at with the Mill Creek shed with the approval on the basis of 
the present plans; I_ am quoting from memory which may be a few 
percentage points off. But the ground survey party has established 
a benefit with relationship to cost of 7.74 to 1; that is interesting. 

If we could have had a determination of the benefits that have been 
practiced on this land prior to this time we would have had a 1-to-1 

ratio which is the minimum requirement for a farm recommendation 
for approval. 

I wanted to point out that you could perhaps by a definition of 1 
law in that respect make it optional and not open the floodgates, a 
you suggest, an impractical situation where you would be trying te 
reclaim land of no, or low, value. 

Mr. Poacr. I think that is a fair practical suggestion. Are there 
any other questions? 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to ask a question in relation particularly 
to some of the first pictures which you showed us. Of course it would 
be rather obvious that to control some of this water there would be a 
need for structures in various places within these gulleys. But to 
what extent is the management of that water involv ed in your wood 
coverage on some of these hills? It looks to me as though they have 
been pretty well skinned off. Reforestation might play” a good part 
in water management in order to close some of these galleys. 

Mr. Maassen. I would like to point out to you, while I do not have 
the statistics, that on all of these farms, the wooded lots are fenced, 
cattle no longer graze those hills, and many thousands of trees have 
been planted and many others; there is extensive work which is part 
of the plan. I have a copy of my own individual farm plan with me, 
if you would like to see it. The farm planners establish the numbers 
of trees that are to be planted year after year on the steep hillsides, 
which are to be taken out of pasture and other use, and that has helped. 

I would like to digress just a minute further to show you the effec- 
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tiveness of this thing we have done. On Friday night of this past 
week we had a rainfall of 2.58 inches which is substantial for our 
topography, and the next morning I talked to the conservationists 
and they told us in the areas where we have had, as was suggested in 
the Mill Creek area, where 85 percent of the farmland is under a farm 
plan that the runoff water, that is the water that came out of the ter- 
races, came off from these fields, was virtually clear, lacking of soil 
silt; that in the areas in my county where they do not have a watershed, 
and where they have not cooperated, heavy silting resulted. 

That drives home the point that I tried to make that through these 
watershed associations we are accomplishing a lot of that upstream, or 
work that has to be done to prevent that erosion. I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that you can, with such restrictions, with the suggestions we 
made, do it effectively. I certainly would not be able to arrive at a 
dollar figure because [ do not know. But I do know that if we do not 
make a more progressive start than we have made, we are going to lose 
in the area in which I live much of our fertile soil. Does that answer 
your question ? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. In line with what you said, Mr. McIntire, I gave in 
my report what the engineer stated, and I mentioned stream banks in 
1951 showed wooded on the outside of it. There were large bare 
areas on the steep hillsides; most of the slopes show brush or trees in 
1951, so there has been some work done. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. I would like to follow up, if I might, on a subject 
you mentioned a few minutes ago. You said that if it had not been 
for the work already done by the farmers in the area that your project 
would have been approved. Would you go into that a little further ? 
Just what do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Maassen. By that I mean that had we not used strip contour 
stripping, but followed the general practices with large amounts of corn 
in our section, and perhaps other tillable crops, not following contour 
around the hills to prevent runoff, we would have had substantially 
larger amounts of water flowing rapidly off from these steep hills, and 
that would have consequently meant faster cutbacks of these gulleys 
which consequently would have meant larger fingering ditches and 
much larger amounts of silting. 

On my own farm, as I stated, I have a valley farm, and I can testify 
to you gentlemen that there is a valley—it branches—it comes past 
my buildings. As a boy, when we had substantial rainfall we had 
large amounts of water coming through. Last Friday night no water 
came through, because my neighbor on the bluff has terraced, he has 
stripped, he has gone to grass farming, and as a result the cutting back 
of our gulley has been reduced materially. Consequently, the fact is 
that it does cut back more slowly, because we have planted June grass 
and Kentucky blue grass, and plantings of locust trees which have a 
tendency to hold these back. I think the point is important. 

I would like to extend this invitation to the subcommittee: I know 
you are invited to many sections of the country, Mr. Chairman, but if 
in your itinerary it were possible for you to come to western Wiscon- 
sin—I do not know if Congressman Johnson will authorize me to say 
that—we will be most happy to take you into the area, so that you could 
see at first hand where the farmers have actually practiced conserva- 
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tion, and we can take you to a neighboring valley, if you please, where 
they have not, and see by contrast what we are trying to show. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Let me see if I understand it now. One of the 
measurements of benefits derived, I assume, is the amount of siltation 
in the valley that the project will prevent. 

Mr. Maassen. Yes. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. And because the farmers in a given area have 
done on their own land a substantial amount of water retarding work, 
the benefits from further work to prevent siltation will be substantially 
lessened in that the amount of silt coming down in the valley is much 
less than it would otherwise be, is that the situation ? 

Mr. Maassen. That is partly right. You said water conservation. 
It is soil conservation as well. By that I mean the type of tilling that 
we do on the soil. I may have misunderstood you in the term of with- 
holding dams, which may mean reservoirs of small nature. That is, 
your basis is right; but the thing that is happening is that these large 
gulleys, as demonstrated by the pictures, are going back despite what 
the farmer can do, 

He individually cannot afford to build the type of structure that is 
necessary to stop that, and do the job. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. I think I understand what you are referring to. 
Let me ask the question that I had in mind. Do you think it might be 
a solution to this problem that faces you and other similar areas if, in 
computing the benefit-cost ratio, the Soil Conservation Service were 
to go back, let us say, to the beginning of organized and extensive soil 
conservation work on the local farms, and to the extent possible make 
cost versus benefit computations from that point, instead of from the 
point where they now find conditions to exist. 

Mr. Maassen. Yes, sir. That would be it. 

Mr. Jounson. What you are saying now—I do not know whether 
it is plain or not—is that where a gulley might go back, say 10, 20 
feet in the year before, maybe it goes back 2 or 3 feet now. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. | understand that. 

Mr. Poacr. We are very much obligated to you for your interest 
and helpful statements. We do not know just what is going to happen 
on the floor, but since we have not had a quorum call I am going to 
ask Mr. Young, Deputy Administrator of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, if he would come up and make a statement. Mr. Brown can come 
with you. Mr. Young. 

I should like for you gentlemen to be here while they present their 
view on that matter. 


STATEMENT OF GLADWIN YOUNG, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, SOIL 
CONSERVATION SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY CARL B. BROWN, 
DIRECTOR, PLANNING DIVISION, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Youne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we ap- 
preciate this opportunity to testify on H. R. 5547, a bill to amend the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act with respect to 
measures for erosion control. 
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Section 3 (3) of the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act, as amended, authorizes the Secretary “to make allocations and to 
determine whether benefits exceed costs.” Section 5 provides that— 
such time as the Secretary and the interested local organization have agreed on 
a plan for works of improvement, and the Secretary has determined that the 


benefits exceed the costs, and the local organization has met the requirments for 
participation in carrying out the works of improvement * * * 


the Secretary may provide assistance in installation of works of im- 
provement. 

This provision that benefits shall exceed costs in the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as amended, is consistent with 
other Federal legislation, such as the flood control acts and reclama- 
tion acts. 

H. R. 5547 would amend the provisions of section 3 and section 5 
previously quoted by excepting those measures that are primarily for 
erosion control from the requirement that the Secretary must. deter- 
mine that benefits exceed the costs. 

The Department of Agriculture has recommended to the chairman 
of the Agricultural Committee that this bill not be enacted. 

In carrying out the program authorized by Public Law 566, as 
amended, the Department interprets the act to mean that before funds 
appropriated under authority of this act are used for construction, 
a determination must be made that the measures are economically 
justified. 

This applies to structural or land-treatment measures for flood 
prevention or for agricultural water management, including drainage 
and irrigation. The Department does not require any economic justi- 
fication for land-treatment measures which are a part of a watershed 
project but which are applied on the land by landowners and operators 
drainage ditches and accumulating in the fertile bottom lands. 

Also, the Department does not require a benefit-cost determination 
for nonagricultural water management measures, such as municipal 
water supply, recreation, or fish and wildlife, since no Federal funds 
are contributed to the cost of constructing such measures. 

Those structures primarily for erosion control, such as those needed 
to stabilize major gullies and eroding stream banks, and for which 
Public Law 566 funds are used, are evaluated in the same manner as 
structural and land-treatment measures primarily for flood preven- 
tion. In fact, it is often difficult to separate the purposes of such 
measures. 

Our experience in carrying out the flood prevention project on the 
Little Sioux watershed in lowa, for example, has shown that the 
structures needed to stabilize the major gullies in that watershed also 
serve to retard the runoff and prevent the sediment from clogging 
drainage ditches and accumulating in the fertile bottom lands. 

The structures, in this case, are combination erosion control and 
floodwater-retarding structures. Similarly, measures to stabilize 
stream banks are often associated with channel improvements made 
to increase the capacity of the channels and thereby reduce flood 
overflows. 

For these reasons, major structures for erosion control or for land 
stabilization have been considered to be in the same category as struc- 
tures for flood prevention. Under the provision of Public Law 566, as 
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amended, the Federal Government pays all of the installation costs of 
such structures. 

H. R. 5547 would change the evaluation procedure by excepting 
from the requirement that benefits must exceed costs for those meas- 
ures or parts of measures that would be allocated primarily to erosion 
control. 

The bill would not directly change the present cost-sharing provi- 
sions of Public Law 566, as amended. However, it would change 
the evaluation procedure, and would make possible the inclusion of 
a substantial volume of erosion-control measures that cannot now be 
economically justified in monetary terms. 

It would make possible the approval of some projects that would 
not be approved under present procedures. It would, therefore, in- 
crease the amount of Federal expenditures for certain relatively high 
cost measures. Consequently, it would reduce the amount of Federal 
funds available for other measures and projects that are fully justified 
in monetary terms. 

While recognizing that certain intangible losses from soil erosion 
may continue to occur in certain watersheds which cannot now be 
approved as projects because of lack of a favorable ratio of tangible 
monetary benefits to costs, the Department believes that the national 
interests would be better served at this time by utilizing available 
Federal funds in those watersheds where economic benefits can be 
demonstrated to exceed the costs under current evaluation procedures, 
The Department has, therefore, taken the position that H. R. 5547 
should not be enacted. 

Mr. Poacr. I wonder if we could go back to something that we dis- 
cussed some time ago. What would be your viewpoint of changing 
this bill, so that it simply provides that we woud take into socialilieen 
tion all work that had been placed on the land and that we would only 
require a cost-benefit ratio based upon the cost-benefit ratio that would 
exist without considering those previously established works? Just 
what Mr. Heimburger was asking a few moments ago. 

Mr. Youne. The procedure we use now is to assume that damages 
in the watershed will continue without any measures at all, and then 
caleulate what the benefits would be if we applied certain measures. 

We start as of now when we make that kind of a calculation. If 
the gulley has gone to the top of the hill and is stabilized now, then 
the benefits from putting in corrective measures are practically gone. 

If, on the other hand, it is an active gulley and can continue on up 
the hill, then we calculate the future damages, and therefore what are 
the future benefits from cost of installing measures to protect any 
further gulleying. 

Mr. Poacr, Am I not right in assuming this, that where the gul- 
leys have practically stabilized there would not be much expensive 
work? 

Mr. Youne. I would think that would be true. 

Mr. Poacr. And therefore you would have the benefit in calculat- 
ing the ratio? Actually, it brings in the benefit automatically of your 
previous expenditures—local expenditures; to that extent they are 
reflected. 

Mr. Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Poaer. But where the previous work has not stabilized the gul- 
leys; then of course you still are faced with rather expensive, rather 
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large capital expenditures to stabilize those gulleys, and therefore 
where there has not been local expenditure, cost is going to go up, al- 
though your benefit ratio will be wp—your cost ratio will be up—but 
where you have had considerable stabilization, your benefit ratio 
drops, but the cost ratio also drops. 

r. Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Would not that be true / 

Mr. Younc. That generally would be true. I see no way of calcu- 
lating except what this expenditure may do to reduce future dam- 
ages. Ido not see any way of going back to some past time when the 
gulley was just beginning. 

Mr. Poacr. Would you agree that it does seem rather harsh and 
unfair to say to people who have expended a good deal of their own 
money, “that you cannot get any program here although if you had 
not spent anything locally you could.” That seems harsh; does it not ¢ 

Mr. Youna. Indeed, it does. I doubt if that is the situation. 

Mr. Poace. They bring us the records here to indicate if they had 
not done anything, in this particular Mill Creek project, they would 
have had a 1 to 1 ratio, but since they have done these things, I really 
do not understand why the cost ratio has not dropped in proportion 
with the benefit ratio—I simply do not understand that. 

Mr. Youne. We would certainly like to take a look at the field 
figures on that. It does not seem quite reasonable that that situation 
may have developed. 

Mr. Jounson. The man that made the inspection practically says 
if the siltage had gone on the way it was from 1935 to 1948, he could 
okay the project. 

Mr. Poacr. That is what you are recommending, sir. It seems to 
me we need to go into this matter of ratios probably more than we 
have. We cannot do it now. The members will have to go to the floor 
because the bells have rung. 

We will have you come back at some later date: I do think 
we ought to go into this more fully than we have. I am sure there are 
others who have views—I have just expressed my own views. 

Mr. Zimmerman has asked permission to file a statement. With- 
out objection that will be done. 

(The statement of Mr. Zimmerman is as follows :) 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1957. 





Hon. W. R. Poace, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Conservation and Credit, 
Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PoaGe: Although tremendous progress has been made 
during the past 20 years in the conservation and development of the country’s 
land and water resources, the unescapable fact is that we are still in the early 
stages of this huge task. The extent of the essential unfinished work is still 
vastly in excess of that which has been accomplished to date. The speed with 
which the work is being done has been increased over the years, but for a num- 
ber of reasons it is still less than the values at stake would warrant. 

Among the principal reasons for deficient progress in some sections of the 
Nation are the financial inability for many landowners to pay for necessary 
protective measures, and the limitations which now apply on technical assist- 
ance from the Soil Conservation Service. The provisions of H. R. 5547 are de- 
signed to alleviate this situation to a helpful degree. 

Accordingly, the National Grange supports H. R. 5547 and urges favorable 
action by the committee. 
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The bill would provide for exempting the cost of “measures primarily for 
erosion control” from calculations of estimated costs and benefits in connection 
with proposed projects under the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act. We believe such exemptions are justified. Experience has demonstrated 
that in certain sections of the country, such as in parts of the upper Mississippi 
Valley, the inclusion of these erosion control costs in the determination of cost- 
benefit calculations on proposed watershed projects has served to thwart eml- 
nently desirable conservation and development work. Where this happens, the 
Nation is the loser. 

The National Grange has consistently endorsed the purposes of Congress in 
the Soil Conservation Act of 1935 (Public Law No. 46, 74th Cong.) and in a 
number of subsequent laws to provide for the conservation and development of 
land and water resources and to recognize the Nation’s responsibilities in con- 
nection with these resources. It is pertinent at this time to review the declara- 
tion contained in the Soil Conservation Act of 1935, which stated in part that— 

“* * * The wastage of soil and moisture resources on the farm, grazing, and 
forest lands of the Nation, resulting from soil erosions, is a menace to the 
national welfare and that it is declared to be the policy of Congress to provide 
permanently for the control and prevention of soil erosion and thereby to pre- 
serve natural resources, control floods, prevent impairment of reservoirs, and 
maintain the navigability of rivers and harbors, protect public health, public 
lands, and relieve unemployment * * *” 

The provisions of H. R. 5547 are in the spirit of this historic declaration of 
policy and would constructively supplement it. 

Congress has correctly recognized that the land and water resources of the 
Nation are of unique and unestimable value. Wisely, it has not applied local 
or immediate economic tests in connection with the work to protect and de- 
velop these resources. Similarly, we believe that erosion control costs should 
be exempted from the conventional! calculations of cost-benefit ratios in con- 
nection with projects proposed under the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act. To proceed otherwise is to extend and prolong the wastage of 
erosion. 

There are those who contend that the Government should not concern itself 
with helping a farmer protect and improve his land any more than it should 
pay part of the cost of operating or maintaining a privately owned manufac- 
turing plant. The exceedingly important difference these objectors fail to un- 
derstand is that productive land belongs to the farmer for no more than a life- 
time at most, while the Government's interest in the continuing productivity 
of the land is never-ending. In other words, land is the individual’s property 
for the moment and the Nation’s most indispensable resource for all time. 

The National Grange believes enactment of H. R. 5547 would be a further, ac- 
curate recognition of the public stake in these vital resources. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gorpon K. ZIMMERMAN, 
Research Director. 

Mr. Poagr. I see Mr. Triggs is here. 

Mr. Triaes. I have no testimony. 

Mr. GurermutH. If I might file a very brief statement. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection we will be delighted to have you file 
a statement. 


(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT OF WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. The program of the institute has been dedicated to the improved 
management of natural resources in the public interest since 1911. 

We appreciate this opportunity to appear before the committee in support of 
the objectives of H. R. 5547, and other identical bills. It is believed that practi- 
‘ally all of the major conservation, agricultural, business, industrial, and civic 
groups support the objectives of the nationwide program that is being under- 
taken under the authority of the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act of 1954, Public Law 566, 883d Congress. About 20 of these organizations have 
been cosponsoring the annual National Watershed Congresses that are designed 
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to acquaint the public with the value of the upstream watershed approach in 
solving water and soil problems, as well as the assistance that is available for 
the planning and carrying out of such small watershed projects. The Fourth 
National Watershed Congress, by the way, will be held at the Biltmore Hotel 
in Atlanta on September 23, 24, and 25. 

The conservati: aists believe, Mr. Chairman, that the control of water runoff 
and soil erosion is a desirable and logical upstream objective. Nearly half of 
the annual flood damage occurs in tributary areas. The establishing of a com- 
bination of small water detention reservoirs and land treatment measures offer 
an opportunity to curb soil erosion, stabilize water flow, and yield at the same 
time, other accessory benefits like recreation and wildlife habitat. 

The enactment of H. R. 5547 would overcome a problem that is confronting 
local groups in different parts of the country that wish to qualify for planning, 
technical, and financial assistance that is available for watershed projects under 
the terms of the 1954 act. This problem is of real concern to residents in sec- 
tions of Wisconsin, lowa, Nebraska, and Missouri. 

Projects eligible for assistance under Public Law 566 must have a favorable 
cost-benefit ratio, and that is the way it should be—the estimated costs of 
required water stabilization and soil-erosion control structures and land-treat- 
ment measures in a proposed project must not exceed the anticipated benefits. 
But, the current practice is to compute the cost of structures required for the 
abatement of gully erosion on the same basis as structures for flood control and 
for land treatment. The question is, Do we want to encourage erosion control 
or not? 

In hilly areas where severe gully erosion exists, this method of computation 
increases the total costs, and the resulting unfavorable cost-benefit ratios make 
many proposed projects ineligible for inclusion in the watershed program despite 
their desirability from a conservation standpoint. This is particularly true in 
regions where agricultural land comprises the greater part of a watershed. On 
the other hand, watershed projects which include a village, or have a more dense 
pattern of settlement, usually can get assistance despite advanced gully erosion 
because higher benefits are attributed to the property values that would be 
protected. 

It is not the intention of the conservationists to recommend that the Congress 
simply lower the bars so that every type of watershed promotion would be 
eligible for assistance under the terms of the 1954 act, Mr. Chairman. Gully 
erosion is a deplorable waste of soil resources, and if it is permitted to progres- 
sively wear away the face of the land, its long-range effect can be the contamina- 
tion of whole watersheds. This continuing waste of natural resources wealth 
cannot be ignored, and the conservationists do not think that either the members 
of this committee or of the Congress want to overlook this serious threat. 

We feel that a slight modification in the procedures outlined in Public Law 
566 for review of watershed-project applications could provide the means for 
special consideration by the appropriate State agencies and the United States 
Soil Conservation Service of projects having severe gully erosion. Should both 
the State and Federal groups agree that the proposed watershed development 
plan would create substantial benefits over and above those that can be ascribed 
readily in a monetary sense, then the Secretary of Agriculture should be em- 
powered to approve the project application so that the watershed can be 
included as a full-fledged participating partner under the 1954 act. 

Mr. Poaes. Then Dr. Smith is here. 

Mr. Smirn. If the record is going to be open for a short time I will 
be PRY to file a statement. 

Mr. Poagr. It will be open. That will be fine. Without objection 
I will include the letter of Mr. H. S. Miller. 

(The statement and letter referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. SPENCER M. SMITH, JR., SECRETARY, CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Chairman, I am Spencer M. Smith, Jr., secretary of the Citizens Committee 
on Natural Resources, an organization composed of some of the most outstanding 
conservationists in the United States. 

We feel privileged to have this opportunity to offer our views in support of 
H. R. 5547 and other identical bills. I need not detail the importance of small 
watershed development to this committee, since the members are as acutely 
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aware of these problems as any group. We share the knowledge that about 50 

percent of all flood damage occurs in tributary areas and we feel that the present 
administration of the basic law has not yielded the results that most of us 
hoped for at the time Public Law 566 was enacted. 

Our organization represents a wide interest of many conservation problems. 
In addition to the interest in soil conservation, per se, the accompanying benefits 
of protection of wildlife habitats and the enhancement of recreation facilities 
are not to be dismissed since they bulk quite large in the overall problem. 

While our committee was appreciative of the major desire of the enactment of 
Public Law 566, which was to treat the most difficult areas first, it nevertheless 
has not achieved the improvement in erosion control that many had felt it 
would. It appears that the criterion for establishing watersheds by means of a 
benefit-cost ratio penalizes the farmers who have been doing good work. While 
theoretically this would seem to be impossible since the better the job done the 
lower the cost of watershed development, but unfortunately the method of 
evaluating the benefits has been far too restrictive—hence the costs often out- 
weigh the values assigned to the benefits which would accrue thereto. There are 
certain minimum costs that seem to be ever present in establishing a structure, 
while the benefit evaluation is not restricted in the same degree. 

This seems to pose some conclusions as to soil erosion that certainly do not 
seem to be within the spirit of Public Law 566. Neither would it be a cost sav- 
ing in the long run, for there is a partial incentive for farmers not to move 
with alacrity in achieving watershed management but to postpone such efforts 
until the situation becomes bad enough for them to qualify. This results in try- 
ing to refurbish and reclaim damage done, which is inevitably more expensive 
than preventing same. Land-drainage problems are in a constant state of flux. 
Therefore, an alert manager would wish to move at the earliest opportunity to 
prevent damage before there becomes a serious soil-erosion problem. From the 
standpoint of economy, this seems to make a much better case for watershed 
development than that of creating a good situation from a bad one. The moneys 
expended are generally less for sound preventative measures. There are many 
methods that one might attempt to use in establishing some kind of standard 
that would make many of the watershed developments qualify that do not now 
qualify. It may be possible not to abandon the benefit-cost ratio but to liberal- 
ize it so that some system of credits for past conservation practices be allowed 
to qualify. It may also be impossible to establish a benefit-cost ratio in the 
same sense that one establishes it for large structures such as the Corps of Engi- 
neers authorizes for power and water impoundment. While both share the same 
objectives of flood control, the problems are not exactly similar and the com- 
putation in many instances would seem to differ greatly. 

For an example, a number of these determinations will vary depending upon 
the use made of the land—that is, whether it is suitable for one-crop farming 
or diversified farming, the difference in land values, the moisture, the topsoil, 
the topography, etc., that can’t be definitively listed here. It may be that we 
are trying to quantify something that is not quantifiable. One could conceiv- 
ably limit the size of any one structure with an additional set of standards to be 
applied in the event the amount would be exceeded. Or, as in the case of many 
administrative determinations, a set of standards listing the criteria upon which 
a final determination may be taken should be used even though the final judg- 
ment would be subjective. Whether the committee finds favor with any of the 
above suggestions is not of crucial importance here, but the matter of crucial 
importance is to speed up the task and hasten the watershed projects to arrest 
the present egregious problems. 








HIAWATHA, KAns., July 1, 1957. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coorry, 


Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture. 


Deak Mr. Cootey: It has been called to my atttention that H. R. 5547 intro- 
duced by Congressman Lester Johnson, Wisconsin, will be-up for consideration 
in the near future. It is my understanding that the provisions of this pro- 
posed amendment to the Hope-Aiken law make it possible for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bear the expense of what are known as grade-stabilization struc- 
tures in watershed development. 

Here in Brown County, Kans., we are trying to develop the Walnut Creek 
watershed. The organization has been perfected, the area has been surveyed, 
and plans submitted for approval by the landowners of the district. This they 
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refuse to do because of no provision for grade stabilization without which muck 
of the benefits arising from soil conservation programs will be lost. 

The landowner cannot afford to stand the expense of these necessary struc- 
tures. They are for the benefit of all the people and the cost should be borne by 
the general public. 

H. R. 5547 should make it possible to remedy this deficiency in the provisions 
of the law. 

I believe that the members of the committee and of the Congress as a whole 
will agree that money spent in conservation and proper management of our soil 
and water should not be regarded as an expense of Government, but rather as 
an investment made in the interest, not only of the present, but of all future 
generations. 

Confident that the members of the committee and of the Congress will realize 
the importance of the provisions in H. R. 5547, I am 


Most sincerely, “ a 
OWARD S. MILLER. 


Mr. Poace. Farmers Union? 

Mr. Sureman. I have a statement which can be filed. 

Mr. Poace. We will be delighted to have you file it. 

(The statement of the National Farmers Union referred to is as 
follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD SHIPMAN, OF NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; I am appearing here in sup- 
port of H. R. 5547 which would amend the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act with respect to measures for erosion control. 

Our attention has been called to the fact that the present act as written and 
administered, does not operate with fairness but as a roadblock which prevents 
the Soil Conservation Service from carrying out its obvious function. 

While we do not believe that the element of cost should not be considered in 
preventing erosion, we are well aware of the fact that in many instances, soil 
which is in a serious and advanced stage of deterioration requires more ex- 
pensive treatment than soil which is only eroded to a slight degree. 

Millions and millions of acres of our Nation’s best topsoil have been com- 
pletely destroyed by erosion, leaving only the unproductive subsoil. The impor- 
tance of erosion control can hardly be overemphasized. Historians tell us that 
many civilizations have perished because no attention was paid to the problem 
of conserving the soil. The soil is our one irreplaceable resource. Once it is 
gone the means to produce food and fiber to sustain and clothe us will be gone 
too. 

Attention is called to the fact that favorable cost-benefit ratios, under the 
act, are easily attained in valleys where drainage waters go through areas of 
relatively high per acre value. Farmers living in long narrow valleys where 
erosion is advanced do not enjoy the benefits which they should. According to 
our information, certain projects in the State of Wisconsin have been shelved 
because of the restrictions under the present act. It simply does not make 
sense to us to reject projects in hilly, rural areas and approve projects in rich 
farmland areas. 

We therefore urge, that in order to more completely conserve our farmlands, 
a more farsighted approach should be applied to the problem. We believe greater 
erosion control should be encouraged under this legislation. This objective 
would be attained by exempting the cost of structures built in deep gullies from 
the cost-benefit ratio formula as provided in H. R. 5547. 

We appreciate the opportunity of presenting our views to this committee. 


Mr. Poagn. Is there anyone else that would like to file a statement ? 

We dislike to impose on you gentlemen this way. If you will let us 
communicate with you as to a time when we can arrange for a further 
discussion of this we will be very much obliged to you to do so. 

Mr. Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. The committee will then stand adjourned until we can 
have another meeting. 

Whereupon at 12 p. m., the above hearing was adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 30, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sprcran Action SuBCOMMITTE ON CONSERVATION 
AND CrEDIT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a. m., in Room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Poage and McIntire. 

Also present: Representatives Johnson, Jennings, Matthews, and 
Harvey. 

Mabel C. Downey, clerk; and John Heimburger, counsel. - 

Mr. Poace. The committee will come to order. 

We are here this morning for further consideration of the bill H. R. 
5547, by Johnson, to amend the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, which is with respect to gullying. 

We have with us the Deputy Administrator of Soil Conservation 
Service, Mr. Gladwin Young, and Mr. Carl Brown, Director of 
Planning. 

Mr. Jonnson. I believe this was an adjoured hearing, and the De- 
partment was making a trip out to Wisconsin and they were going 
to come back after the trip and see if there were any changes in ad- 
ministration they could make that would carry along and increase 
approval of some of these projects out there and other projects with 
similar topography. 

Mr. Poace. They have been out there, and they have made this trip. 


STATEMENT OF GLADWIN E. YOUNG, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR; 
ACCOMPANIED BY CARL BROWN, DIRECTOR, PLANNING DIVI- 
SION, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Youna. I think Mr. Brown made the inspection out there on 
the basis that the situation there was typical of situations that we had 
in other States and other spots in other States, and that what he would 
be able to find there would assist in further considering this problem. 

I think Mr. Brown might give you the results of his observations 
there. 

Mr. Poacr. Very well. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I did spend 3 days in 
Wisconsin this past week, looking at the Alma Mill Creek watershed, 
which was discussed in the previous part of this hearing, and a num- 
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ber of other watersheds in the district of Congressman Johnson, and 
some of the adjacent districts where gullying is a serious problem. 

Mr. Jounson. That would be down in the area represented by Mr. 
Withrow, along the southern part of western Wisconsin. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I think that is right. 

Mr. Jounson. South of La Crosse, and in that area. 

Mr. Brown. We saw a number of watersheds in that area. 

We reviewed the procedures that have been used by our field per- 
sonnel in making their evaluations in the Alma Mill Creek watershed, 
and it appeared to me that they have been in conformance with our 
established policies and procedures. 

I could not find that we had missed anything seriously or had over- 
a anything that represented an economic benefit in that water- 
shed. 

The watershed situation is about like this: 

In approximately 50 farms in that Mill Creek watershed it would 
appear that guilying has gone up the 5 main branches of this water- 
shed, more or less up through the center of the valleys, and has reached 
close to the heads of these valleys. 

It appears that there are only about six farms that are going to be 
ae affected in the future by additional head cutting of these 
gullies. 

In 3 out of the 5 valleys the gullies appeared to be pretty well stabil- 
ized at the present time. There is no appreciable erosion taking place 
so far as we could observe there. 

One of the gullies is moderately active, and the fifth one is seriously 
active, just ready to cut into another, and the last remaining farm 
= the head of the gully and the bluff line, the rim of the water- 
shed. 

We stopped there and talked with the landowner of that last remain- 
ing farm for an hour or more about the problem as he viewed it, about 
his farm, about his financial situation, and he was very frank and free 
in the information he provided to us, and his opinion. 

I think you might be interested in what that situation is, because it 
does represent the worst remaining situation in the watershed as we 
saw it. 

He has a farm of 220 acres which contains about 70 acres of cropland, 
all but a few acres of which is located down in this valley. The farm 
has steep wooded slopes going to the upland area. He has a few acres 
on the upland of cropland, but it is mostly concentrated in this valley. 

And the present gully which is some 20 feet deep at its head is right 
at his fence line. It has just finished moving through the farm below 
him, and right at his fence line. It is ready to come up and cut his 
croplands squarely in two. 

He told us that he had obtained this farm some 14 years ago from 
FHA at a price of $7,500. He has made very substantial improve- 
ments on the farm since he has been there. 

He said that he would have to get $14,000 out of the farm today to 
cover his investment up to this time. 

He told us that he had grossed last year about $8,000 and had netted 
about one-third of that. 

He has 22 head of dairy cattle and several litters of pigs, chickens, 
and other farm products. 
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We asked him what he felt he could afford to do about this gully, 
what he could afford to put into it. His answer was, “Well, gentle- 
men,” he said, “I cannot really afford to put anything substantial into 
control of this gully.” 

He said, “Under present economic conditions, with the obligations 
that I have on the original purchase of the farm and the improve- 
ments that I have made in it, and with what I am making off of 
it with the cost of keeping up my family, to buy food and shoes for 
the children, and the prospect of educating them,” he said, “at the 
very most I could not afford to put more than a few hundred dollars 
in helping to control this situation.” 

Our engineers have made an estimate that it would cost to do the 
job that should be done about $15,000 to put in a retarding structure on 
that gully, which would be some distance below his fence line, but 
would stop the further forward movement of the gully, and would 
provide regulation of the flow down the gully to reduce the rate of 
further lateral widening of the gully, and reduce sedimentation down 
at the lower end of the watershed. 

They say that a head-cut control structure which would be just 
an overflow structure right at the head of the gully would cost about 
$8,000. 

Of course, neither of those would be possible in this situation under 
the ACP program. It would take something like a watershed pro- 
gram to get that kind of control in there. 

Well, that represents about the most critical situation. According 
to the information I obtained, there are about six farmers that will 
have serious additional erosion of that kind. 

Mr. Jonnson. Out of the 50? 

Mr. Brown. Out of the 50, yes. Most of the farms have already 
suffered that kind of erosion. The farm right below this one, which 
is substantially the same kind of a farm in terms of acreage and kinds 
of land, is on the market now for $6,500, and has been for the past year, 
and they have not been able to obtain a buyer for it. 

So I think there is no question but that not only individuals are 
suffering these losses that they cannot cope with, but the community 
is suffering losses by the reduction in the tax base. Unquestionably 
the appraisals, because of this condition, and if you assume the county 
services must remain at the same level—and they are actually going 
up in terms of roads and schools—the tax base is declining because 
of this condition. 

There are other watersheds very similar to this where gullying has 
not progressed nearly so far yet. 

I would say this, that my observations were that the local people 
in there have done a splendid job of conservation. They have applied 
most of the needed practices that they can put on the land themselves. 

This farm that I referred to is strip cropped; the woods are well 
managed. He hassome local diversions. I think he is doing, this land- 
owner, all that he can do. And I think that is true of most of the land- 
owners in that watershed. They have gone about as far as they can 
with the help that is available through their local soil conservation 
district and ACP, and otherwise. I do not see how they can do much 
more than they have done. 
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Mr. Jonson. Did you find that same condition true in the other 
watersheds that you visited, I mean, do you think that when it comes 
to the cost- benefit ratio, they are not going to be able to qualify under 
the law as it is now ? 

Mr. Brown. It would be my opinion that where the damages are 
ae confined to agricultural lands that it will be difficult to develop 

satisfactory cost-benefit ratio. 

aida: Jounson. I didn’t quite get that. 

Mr. Brown. I say, where the damages are entirely confined to agri- 
cultural losses it will be difficult to develop a favorable cost-benefit 
ratio. 

Mr. Jomnson. Then they would have to have a small village or city 
being flooded by the river in order to qualify particularly in western 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Brown. | would say probably that is right in general. We saw 
one watershed where a tremendous amount of sediment is coming down 
and filling up a channel under the main line of the Burlington Railroad 
and under the main highway. 

Lam sure you are familiar with that situation there, where the future 
damages to the railroad and the highway may make the difference. 
That may be a favorable situation. 

Mr. Jonson. Is that in the Mill Creek area or was that in another 
watershed ? 

Mr. Brown. That was another watershed. It was north of there. 

Mr. Jonnson. I know that; I received a letter the other day from 
one of the people that was very much interested in this work, and this 
party was very much discouraged. He said that he figured the county 
agents in those counties really stuck their necks out trying to get the 
farmers to come under Public Law 566, and he felt that the way it was 
being administered with the cost-benefit ratio, at the present time most 
of them would not be able to qualify. I just wonder that your opin- 
ion is what you saw out there. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I do not know that my appraisal went far enough 
to say most, but certainly, it looks like there will be difficulty unless 
there is some other substantial values than simply the loss of agri- 
cultural land. 

Mr. Poace. If I visualize this Mill Creek situation correctly, you 
have a number of farms which have been greatly reduced in value. 
You point out the 200-acre farm that has been offe red for $6,500 and 
there are no buye rs, it pre bably isn’t worth $5,00: 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. You have a number of such farms in that State which 
I understand because of the gullies, which not only wash the iand 
away but cut through the middle of the farm and make it inpossible 
to operate the farm as a unit. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Poacre. Which, of course, lessens the value of the property. So 
that you haven’t very much value there. 

From the figures that have been given us it would seem to me to in- 
dicate that you could go out and buy all of that land for less money 
than it would cost to put in the necessary structures to protect the 
land. For instance, you tell us that this lower farm is worth five to 
six thousand dollars. The upper farm is worth possibly $14,000. He 
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has offered to sell for $6,500 and could not get it. It may not be worth 
that much. 

Mr. Brown. He said that is what he had invested in it. That is 
what his investment was. 

Mr. Poace. Anybody that goes out there and looks at it and sees 
that gully, is not going to be very keen about buying it, because unless 
somebody spends a lot of money it will not be worth that, so the value 
of that farm stands today much lower than it would but for the gully. 

Certainly, from what you tell me, it must be worth $150 an acre or 
thereabouts, as it stands at this moment, but if you went out to buy it 
7 would not give that for it, because it would not be worth that— 

ou would know about a farm comparable to the one down the creek 
which you tell me is being offered for roughly $30 an acre, and I trust 
that there are a great many farms that have gotten in that condition. 

If you go out there and buy up most of that land for 30 to 50 dollars 
an acre, it is cheaper than restoring it. I mean, you could buy the 
whole watershed for less money than you would have to put in the 
necessary and proper protection, could you not? 

Mr. Brown. Well, our evaluation at this time indicates that if you 
take into account all of the remaining land that could be saved, which 
will go into these gullies, plus the damage to bridges, and other losses 
which are not very substantial in this watershed, you have about %o 
to 1 benefit-cost ratio. 

Mr. Poage. I am not arguing that you should not do something. I 
am trying to lay it out here because I think what we are faced with is 
that you can go in and buy the whole watershed for less money than 
it costs to repair it, just figuring the present day’s value. As it is, 
you could go out there and spend money to protect something that 
after you protect it you could have bought the whole thing for less 
than the cost of protection. 

I recognize another side to that. Ithink that istrue. I think that is 
the great difficulty. 

There is where we have the problem of selling it to the public, that 
they should understand. Otherwise they will say, “You spent more 
money than the whole thing is worth.” 

After all, if you do spend the money, you save a lot of land. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. You keep a lot of land, whether it be this farm that has 
not been touched, or even the sides of these gullies that are difficult to 
get to, but nevertheless it is still productive—you are going to save a 
whole lot of tillable land that over the years we hope we are going to 
need. We know we do not need it at the present moment, but we are 
convinced that in the next hundred or thousand years this world needs 
that land, and we ought not to let an irreparable resource of that kind 
be lost. It is not like losing a stand of timber or turf. It is something 
we cannot restore. ; 

From that standpoint, you are justified in spending the larger 
amount on saving that land than you would be justified in just going 
in and saving the fertility for the next few years. 

Mr. Brown. There are many of these watersheds of course, in which 
the gullies have not progressed to the point they have in the Mill 
Creek area. 

Mr. Poacr. TI know. 
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Mr. Brown. There are a number of farmers that will be affected in 
the future, that will be on a higher ratio than in this particular one, 
but even so I would like to point out this, that even with these gullies 
which are just now starting, we still have this kind of problem. Under 
the conventional methods that are used for economic evaluation, those 
future losses which would occur over the next 20 or 30 or 50 years, 
are converted to a present worth. If these gullies were now starting 
and it would take 50 years for each of these gullies to work up these 
valleys to the extreme headwater and cut every farm in two in there: 
these future losses would be discounted to a present worth and that 
might alone make it uneconomic to do something now to save that 
value in the future. 

That is a procedural matter tiat is a common practice in evaluation 
of all project-type programs. 

Mr. Poacr. If a $50 loss is anticipated over the 50 years, that gets 
down to $1 per year. So if it is a $50 loss anticipated over the 50 
years, or $1 a year, when you discount that to the present worth it is 
only $23. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. At 4 percent interest the present worth 
would be $23 for a loss of a dollar each year for the next 50 years. 

Mr. Poacr. That is the present method. 

So, if you have a $100 a year loss, you would only be able to value 
that at $46. 

Mr. Jounson. What is the basis of that rule? Is that the way it 
has always been done? Is there anything in the law that requires 
you to do that ? 

Mr. Brown. It is not a matter of law. It is a matter of procedure 
that has been adopted by the Federal agency, incorporated in what is 
known as the Green Book which is more or less the Bible for evalua- 
tion of Federal programs, Federal resource projects. 

Mr. Poage. It is not confined to the Department of Agriculture, but 
applies to the Department of the Interior, and the Bureau of the 
Budget, and all of the rest of them. They use that formula, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Youna. In this kind of a way, when land is being flooded and 
the crop is lost, for example, 1 year out of 2 or 3 over a period of years, 
an evaluation is placed on the loss of crop from flooding. This loss is 

calculated over 50 years or 100 years and then discounted to the present 
cam. From this damage estimate we caleulate how much we can 
afford to spend to prevent that kind of loss, 

As pointe -d out by the two gentlemen from Wisconsin that were here 
at, the first part of this hearing, flood losses are annual type of losses, 
Ww he reas, the losses from a gullying is a different kind of a loss. That 

} permanent loss, and the value of the land voided by gullies is gone 
for ever. 

But we put the same kind of dollar value on it and discount in the 
same way this loss due to gullying as we do in calculating the loss 
through flooding. 

It does not quite stand the test of reason that we would use the 
same type of economic evaluation with those two different types of 
losses, yet the standards by which the Federal Government calculates 
cost benefits prescribes that kind of calculation up to this time. 
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We had talked that over, following the hearing here a month ago, 
and we thought that we might arrive at a reasonable and supportable 
position if we would ask for an appraisal by a qualified land appraiser, 
to estimate what the present value of the farm would be with the 
threat of gullies or with the gullies stabilized. 

We will take, for example, the farm that Mr. Brown just visited, 
where the gully is up to the fence line now, and we would have an ap- 
praiser estimate the value of that farm if that gully were absolutely 
stabilized and the purchaser now could feel perfectly confident that 
that gully would not proceed further. We will have that value placed 
on the one hand, and on the other hand, what the value would be of 
that farm now under present circumstances with the knowledge that 
that gully was going to come up through the farm. 

As Mr. Poage mentioned a while ago, he would discount the price 
of the farm threatened by such a gully. I think any purchaser would 
discount the fact that that gully is there now. The value of that 
farm is decreased now because of the active gully up to that point. 

Mr. Brown made arrangements with our people when he was out 
there to bring in an appraiser to explore the possibility of calculating 
on that basis. We want to find out whether or not that would give 
us a justifiable and supportable position of placing a higher present 
value than if we discounted it under the procedures that Mr. Brown 
mentioned. 

We do not know yet how that is going to work out, but we intend to 
explore that. 

Mr. Jounson. In Trempealeau County you saw the Trempealeau 
River and the problem we have. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. JouHNnson. We have floods on that river. There are probably 
some 50 different streams flowing into Trempealeau, and my idea 
was that under Public Law 566 we could go into the various watersheds 
that flow into the Trempealeau and stop the floods we are having 
on Trempealeau River through the Small Watershed Act, but you can 
see the situation we are going to be in. Here are several streams and 
say No. 3 is qualified, whereas Nos. 2 and 4 will not be, and maybe No. 
5 will be and maybe No. 7 will not, and so on. So maybe we will be 
able to control only about a third of the water under Public Law 566, 
and we will not be able to do any correcting job at all the way the act 
is being administered now. 

Mr. Poage. Could not the solution be in trying to have a district 
for more than 50 farms? Would not the solution be, that instead of 
having a small watershed, we ought to create a much larger watershed 
district. 'Trempealeau does not involve more than 250,000 acres in- 
cluding the whole stream, does it ? 

Mr. Jounson. I think it is too large to include in one. 

Mr. Brown. I think the situation would be quite different though if 
your program was based on prevention of flood damages. That is net 
the case in this Mill Creek watershed. 

Mr. Jounson. That is a little small stream that flows almost direct 
into the Mississippi. 

Mr. Brown. It produces no significant flood damages. The gully 
problem is one thing, and the flood problem is quite a different situa- 
tion from the standpoint of the evaluation. 
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Mr. Jounson. All along the Mississippi River I imagine what is 
true on our side is true on the other side. We have those small streams, 
practically flowing directly into the Mississippi or they flow into the 
mouth of another stream that is only a few miles away from the Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. Brown. Possibly; all of the benefits must come from the pre- 
vention of gully erosion in those little watersheds that flow directly 
into the Mississippi. 

Mr. Jounson. The Mill Creek flows into the Buffalo River, just a 
few miles away from the points it enters the Mississippi. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. That is the reason you get so much cutting on these little 
streams. 

Mr. Brown. They are all pretty steep. 

Mr. Poacr. They have a big drop. 

Mr. Jounson. That is part of the roughest area in Wisconsin. And 
1 think that is true over on the Minnesota side. I imagine that is true 
allthe way down. I do not know how itis in Illinois. 

Mr. Poacr. That is true, of course, along any large stream that is 
cut down below the surrounding territory. 

Mr. Jounson. I think we are having trouble over in the other areas 
that are farther away from the Mississippi. 

Have you any recommendation to make rather than the law that I 
proposed ¢ 

I think that was one of the purposes of this hearing today; to find 
out if there was any changes in Department policy that could help 
that the Department could go for. Isn’t that right, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. My feeling would be, Mr. Johnson, that we have set in 
motion now an additional type of appraisal proceeding by getting a 
jocal land appraiser, and I would suggest that we should see what his 
views might be. what kind of report he would turn in, on the appraisal 
in this particular situation as a guide to that area in general. And 
J am sure at the same time we would consider what other kinds of 
modifications might be needed looking toward a more permanent solu- 
tion of this problem. 

Mr. Poage. Could you folks consult with other Government agen- 
cies, in this matter, of applying this somewhat different rule for the 
evaluation of soil which is being destroyed and losses that occur re- 
currently from flood and so forth ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes. We would of necessity do that, because the proce- 
dure we would use for evaluation of these agricultural problems would 
have to stand the test of reasonableness with other types of Federal 
expenditures. So the Department of Agriculture would expect to 
participate with the other Federal agencies and to review our policies 
so that our procedures would stand the test of reasonableness. 

Mr. Poacr. It seems to me that is what we ought to proceed to do 
now. 

Mr. Youna. It would not require any additional legislation, be- 
cause the legislation at present merely specifies that the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall make a finding with relation to cost and benefits. It 
does not indicate the procedure that we shall use in arriving at costs 
and benefits. 
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Mr. Jounson. Is it your opinion that with this new look that you 
are going to give it, that most of these watersheds out in that area 
would be able to qualify under the cost benefits ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I would not know at this time. 

Mr. Jounson. You would like4 or 5 months to try it? 

Mr. Brown. I think we should have a period for further study 
with the help of local land appraisers out there. 

Mr. Jonnson. And then we could take another look at it the next 
session of Congress, is that your suggestion ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. I expect that is the best that can be done. 

Mr. Jounson. They can make an effort. I think they will make 
the effort. 

Mr. Poacr. I think it is quite clear that the Department is making 
an effort. It seems to me they are going at it in a most reasonable 
manner. 

Mr. Jonson. I am very much interested in this, and I have done 
a lot of missionary work in my district talking for small watersheds, 
going to one meeting after another, trying to get the farmers to get 
intoit. Now I find myself in the predicament of having recommended 
a cure which is not available to them. That is what I am hearing from 
all over the area: “This cure you offered us, we have applied for it, 
but the Department says we cannot qualify.” 

In a letter I received this morning, the author of the letter thought 
the only thing to be done was legislation. He did not think there was 
any need of “monkeying” with the Department on that. 

fr. Youna. The cure for some of the ailments that exist in those 
watersheds will just have to recognize the fact that the ailments started 
a long time ago. 

Mr. Jounson. I realize that. 

Mr. Youna. And the cost of reaching a cure is terrifically high for 
the remaining benefits. I do not think that there is any maladminis- 
tration in not finding an easy solution to that kind of situation. It is 
one that faces us and one that faces the farmer. 

Mr. Jounson. I am not trying to say that. But I am saying that 
maybe the rules are so strict that you cannot O. K. a watershed where, 
in fact, you should for the good of the whole community. 

Mr. Poacr. Where should you locate the watershed? I think these 
people are faced with the same question we are. I think there is a 
point beyond which they should not go; that is apparent. 

I am not saying this as to the Mill Creek situation, but I think that 
you probably could buy every acre of land in an area for less money 
than it costs to apply the cure. I know you can go farther west and 
find areas right straight on west of you, such as when you get into 
the Dakotas and eastern Montana and find some of the worst eroded 
land in the United States. 

Mr, Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. You could cure it, but it would be perfect folly to cure 
that land which is worth $2 an acre—it might sell for more than that 
but it might be only worth that on a speculative oil basis. It is perfect 
folly to talk about spending $2,000 an acre to correct the situation 
in that land, and nobody suggests that we ought to do it. 
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Somewhere in between there is a place where we should work. I 
think they have to have some guidance too. We cannot simply say, 
“You ought to take care of every eroded acre in the United States,” 
because you should not. 

There is certainly plenty of land in the United States that you should 
not spend a dime on in trying to stop erosion. There is a vast area, 
probably one-third of the United States, that you cannot afford to 
spend anything on. 

Mr. Younea. That is true. 

Mr. Harvey. How many projects have been approved to date under 
this Small Watershed Act ? 

: Mr. Youne. I believe there are 42 now in operation. 
Mr. Brown. Forty-two in operation, out of 268 that have been ap- 
. proved for planning, of which Mill Creek is one. 

Mr. Jounson. Has that been approved for planning ? 

Mr. Brown. Two hundred and sixty-eight have been approved for 
—— and the plans have been completed and approved in the 

ongress or administratively on 42 where construction is now wnder- 





way. 
I might mention there are a dozen or more in the Budget Bureau 
now. 


Mr. Jounson. Mill Creek is one of the greater number’ 

Mr. Brown. Of the 268. 

Mr. Jounson. One of those 268? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. How many of those 268 are running into trouble 
right now / 

Mr. Brown. We have found that for one reason or another—part 
of which is unfavorable benefit cost ratio—that 39 out of the 268 
will not make projects. Not all of those are on the basis of cost bene- 
fits determination. Part of them are because of the local people, that 
they are unwilling to meet their share of the required cost. 

Mr. Jounson. All of the 268 have not gone through the survey yet, 
so you do not know how many more will be in that other classification. 

Mr. Brown. They have not all been. The surveys have not been 
completed on all of the 268. That is correct. 

Mr. Joumnson. But to date in the 268, you have run into trouble on 
39? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. In what parts of the United States are they located? 
Pretty well generally all over? 

Mr. Brown. Pretty widely scattered—not concentrated. 

Mr. Jonunson. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that the Mill Creek 
watershed is the best example of western Wisconsin watersheds. I 
believe it is a little too close to the Mississippi and a short stream. 
I may be wrong but when you get over into Trempealeau County and 
Dunn County or down in Mr. Withrow’s district, in Monroe County 
and some of the other counties that are farther away from the river 
where you have a bigger stream, they are better examples. 

Mr. Brown. We have two projects in Wisconsin that are just now 
ready. One will have to come up to the Congress for approval, and 
the other can be administratively approved ; in which we found favor- 
able benefit cost ratio. 
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Mr. Jounson. I have one up in Pepin County by the name of Lost 
Creek. 

Mr. Brown. That will probably be approved within the next few 
days administratively. And the other one is another Mill Creek down 
in Richland County, where the benefits are flood-control benefits rather 
than gully-control benefits. 

Mr. Jounson. Richland County has one county between it and the 
Mississippi ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. I would like to have the Department up here again 
the last of January or the 1st of February to see how we are coming 
along. 

Mr. Poacr. We thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to thank the Department and Mr. Brown 
for making the trip out to Wisconsin. I am glad of the interest that 
the Department has shown. The people out there are very sincere and 
interested in this Small Watershed Act, and I know that all up and 
down western Wisconsin there is a lot of work being done to get various 
farmers into it. There is a lot of work behind getting one of these 
watersheds organized, and that is why what has happened in Mill 
Creek is stopping other watersheds from going ahead. 

Mr. Brown. I would like to say it would be hard to find a district 
anywhere in the United States where the people have done more of 
what they can do in the way of conservation than out in your district. 
I was greatly impressed by the application of practices and the way 
the county looks. It looks good out there, really. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to ask one question. In relation to the 
usual formula of calculating cost-benefit ratios, is the thought of using 
it in this particular situation an attempt to establish whether or not 
there are other bases of calculation or rather to design a new basis to 
make the calculation, or what? What is the objective of the ap- 
praisals? 

Mr. Brown. We would have the latitude to use either an appraisal 
basis or to use a basis of calculating the loss of future productive value 
and capitalizing that in effect by this discounting procedure. Either 
one of those are acceptable methods. 

And it was our feeling that if we got an unbiased outside appraiser 
to make the determinations, if that did show that the benefit-cost 
ratio would be favorable by that method, it would be entirely accept- 
able to other Federal agencies as well as to ourselves. 

Mr. Jounson. Where you ran into trouble with the other method 
of arriving at cost benefits, would you use it there or would you use 
it generally ? 

Mr. Brown. We would have the choice of using either one. 

Mr. McIntire. You are by this move making doubly sure that you 
are giving a fair evaluation to the situation ? 

Mr. Brown. That is what we are trying to do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Youne. I want to make it clear that the Department in speak- 
ing unfavorably toward this particular bill wants to make it perfectly 
clear that we are not in opposition to the job of trying to stop those 
gullies. Weare as much in favor of that as we can be. 
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It is a matter of keeping the expenditure for which we have admin- 
istrative responsibility on a supportably sound basis. If we get it on 
any other basis we will lose the opportunity, I think, country wide of 
continuing this important work. So it is a matter of finding a pro- 
cedure that can stop the losses that are very obvious. We know they 
are going on. To stop them is an expensive undertaking. To try to 
correct something that started a long time ago is expensive now. So 
we are doing our best to find a supportable and a sound procedure for 
stopping a decline in values that we know is going on. 

We are interested, Mr. Johnson, in finding a way of doing that. 

Mr. Poaae. Is there anything further? If not, we are very much 
obliged to you gentlemen for coming here, and we hope you do work 
it out. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 10:30 a. m., the above hearing was adjourned. ) 
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